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EAVIER power and higher train speeds 








frequently make track and signal 
changes necessary. Such changes result in 
real economy when less tracks in multiple 
track territory can be utilized to handle 
future heavier traffic more efficiently. 
“Union” C. T. C. permits immediate and 
intensive use of a less number of tracks. 
This is particularly valuable where both 
high speed and low speed trains operate 
over these tracks. 











The cost of improvements is less for fewer LY 
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Transportation Follies of 1939 


Inland Waterways——On every hand we hear busi- 
ness men and anti-New Deal politicians criticizing New 
Deal policies for certain reasons that their critics defi- 
nitely and clearly state—and simultaneously we see 
many business men and anti-New Deal politicians de- 
fending and promoting in Washington an old govern- 
ment policy that always has been and is now justly 
subject to almost every criticism made against most 
important New Deal policies. This hoary-headed sinner 
is the federal government’s policy of dealing with in- 
land rivers and canals entirely on political principles 
and totally regardless of every sound economic con- 
sideration. It might without much exaggeration be 
called the progenitor of most of the economic policies 
that are now working the economic ruin of the U. S. 

The anti-New Dealers of business and politics pro- 
fess to favor balancing the federal budget by reducing 
government expenditures, and especially “wasteful” ex- 
penditures. There are no more demonstrably wasteful 
expenditures than those on rivers and canals already 
made, still being made and still being advocated. The 
average rail rate per ton-mile in this country is 9.88 
mills. The average cost of transportation on the Lower 
Mississippi (including what is paid in taxes) is 14.8 
mills; on the Ohio river, 11.5 mills; on the New York 
State Barge Canal, 13.2 mills; and on almost every 
other inland waterway excepting the Great Lakes still 
‘more—usually much more. If it isn’t waste to spend 
the public’s money to provide means of transportation 
15 to 48 per cent, and even 200 to 300 per cent, more 
expensive than means already available, just what is it? 
But this form of waste is not only not opposed, but 
is actually supported by most of the anti-New Dealers 
of business and politics. 

The anti-New Dealers criticize some New Deal pol- 
icies because they involve government-aided competition 
or direct government competition with private enter- 
prise. If it isn’t government aid to water carriers for 
the government to regulate the railways and not regu- 
late the water carriers, what would you call it? And 
yet there are anti-New Deal business men and _ poli- 
ticians who are opposing every form of regulation of 
water carriers. If it isn’t government-subsidized com- 
petition with the railways for the government to im- 
Prove and maintain waterways and let operators of 
boats use them for nothing in competition with the 
railways, what would you call it? And yet anti-New 
Deal business men oppose requiring those using water- 
Ways provided and maintained by the public to pay tolls 
for their use; and there isn’t a single anti-New Dealer 


in the present Congress who would introduce a bill 
to require tolls. 


a 


The Socialists and Racketeers of “Private Enterprise’ 


The anti-New Dealers profess to be opposed to so- 
cialistic policies of every kind. Government ownership 
and operation of a barge line on inland rivers is un- 
diluted socialism ; but government ownership and opera- 
tion of this barge line was successfully promoted by 
business pressure groups many years before the New 
Deal was invented; and it has been kept in existence 
to the present time principally because of the insistence 
of these same business pressure groups. 

Anti-New Dealers oppose many uses of government 
money that are being made by New Dealers upon the 
ground that their true purpose is to buy votes. For 
many years the river and harbor appropriation bills 
of Congress have been notorious as “pork barrels” in- 
tended to buy votes for the Senators and Representa- 
tives to whose states or districts the pork was allotted. 
These bills are now larger than ever and just as corrupt 
in proportion ; but they receive little or no criticism, and 
almost unanimous support, from most anti-New Deal 
business interests and politicians. Why? Because these 
business interests and politicians believe the distribu- 
tion of the contents of these pork barrels is in their 
selfish interest. 

Those who still encourage and support this inland 
waterway racket cannot consistently, honestly or ef- 
fectively discourage and oppose the numerous similar 
rackets of the New Deal. After all, socialism is so- 
cialism, and racketeering is racketeering, regardless of 
the identity and professed principles of their -advocates 
and practitioners. 


A "Private Enterprise” Senator 


Senator Bailey of North Carolina is reputedly a friend 
of “private enterprise,” but he is also an enthusiast for 
socialized transportation by government-provided water- 
ways. The Senate Commerce Committee, of which he 
is chairman, recently reported favorably a rivers and 
harbors bill which would expend 400 millions more of 
the taxpayers’ money in spreading the Senator’s favor- 
ite brand of socialism. (This huge pork barrel project 
has apparently been stopped by the “economy bloc” in 
the Senate.) In reporting this measure, Senator Bailey 
pointed out that the federal government in the past 117 
years had “invested” 214 billion dollars in river and 
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harbor improvements, and that more than half of this 
total has been expended in the past 10 years. 

In other words, the federal government has chosen 
a time when private transportation facilities (vastly 
more economical than inland waterways) are languish- 
ing in bankruptcy to double its investment in a paral- 
lel and competing plant; and Senator Bailey approves 
of it. Senator Bailey, suh, you may be a friend of 
“private enterprise,” but you look a hell of a lot like 
Comrade Earl Browder to us. 

Steel——Trains move on steel rails. Barges do not. 
So when a steel manufacturer wheedles the politicians 
into digging a canal for him, or into appropriating money 
for bigger dams in existing waterways, in order to 
“save” in the “cost” of shipping steel—what he is 
actually doing is helping destroy one of his industry’s 
biggest markets. When the Bible says, “Let not thy 
right hand know.what thy left hand doeth,” it does not 
mean that the sales manager of an industry should 
not know or care what its traffic manager doeth. (And, 
incidentally, trucks don’t move on steel rails, either.) 


Does Business Always Know Its Business? 


Automobiles and Oil——The great market of the auto- 
motive industry is that of the private automobile and 
the light truck. Sales of passenger automobiles: fluc- 
tuate almost directly with the ups and downs of general 
business. Railroad prosperity, and consequent normal 
buying by the railroads, is one of the essential condi- 
tions for prosperous general business—and hence one 
of the essentials for prosperity in the market for 
passenger automobiles. But railroad poverty has be- 
come chronic, largely because of the traffic taken away 
and rate reductions necessitated by the operation of a 
comparatively few large intercity trucks. The dollar 
volume represented by these few large trucks is as 
nothing to the automotive industry (and the suppliers 
of motor fuel and accessories) compared to what it 
would receive in passenger car sales if general business 
conditions returned to anything like normal conditions 
of prosperity. 

Despite this demonstrable fact, the propaganda and 
lobbying activities of the automotive and oil industries 
are aimed at spreading the use of these large trucks in 
competition with the railroads rather than at promoting 
the conditions of general prosperity which would maxi- 
mize the sale of all automotive equipment. Like the 
traffic manager of a steel company who loses a dollar 
for his sales department for every penny he whittles 
off his transportation “costs,” the heavy truck division 
of the automotive industry seems to be a mighty little 
tail wagging a great big dog. 


Subsidies Right for Utilities— 
But Not for Customers of Utilities 


The Electric Utilities—The electric utility industry 
has made strong representations to the federal govern- 
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ment against the kind of competition being offered by 
T. V. A. and other federal power projects. The utilities 
have contended (and quite correctly, in our opinion) 
that, where the federal government insists upon compet- 
ing with the private utilities, it must compute its costs for 
rate-making purposes just as a private utility would do. 
That is, the federal power project should figure interest 
and taxes on its investment, and postage on its mail, 
in arriving at a rate to be offered in competition with 
privately-produced power. The utility industry has 
also insisted that, where the government renders a part 
of private utility investment virtually worthless by paral- 
leling it with government power projects, the govern- 
ment should purchase at a fair price the utility whose 
investment it thus destroys. 

The utilities urge that such treatment at the hands 
of the government is necessary in order to restore the 
confidence of investors in the utility business, permit 
it to renew its expenditures with the capital goods 
industries, and thus contribute to general recovery. This 
stand of the electric utilities has received wide ac- 
ceptance both by the general public and by government 
officials, but— 

One of the largest electric utilities in the Middle 
West is getting in all of its coal by barge over inland 
waterways provided at the cost of the taxpayers of the 
United States. Apparently, in the opinion of some 
utilities, it is a very, very evil thing for the government 
to provide electric power for the people at less than 
cost, but perfectly all right for the government to pro- 
vide transportation for utilities at less than cost. 


Curbing Private Investment—But 
Not Ruinous Government “Investment” 


“Convenience and Necessity.”—There are elaborate 
precautions in the Interstate Commerce Act to prevent 
any oversupply of rail transportation facilities—on the 
theory that over-expansion of such facilities will mean 
a burden either on the users of transportation, or a 
needless loss to investors. Not a mile of new railway 
line can be built unless the promoters can convince the 
skeptical gentlemen of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the territory to be served is inadequately 
provided with transportation facilities, and that the pro- 
posed new railway will not draw its prospective traffic 
largely from existing agencies of transportation. 

In other words, no additions can be made to railway 
transportation facilities unless the “public convenience 
and necessity” for such facilities can be convincingly 
proved. ; 

By contrast, a heavy-duty truck highway or an im- 
proved waterway can be (and usually is) built to parallel 
a main line railroad without any showing of “public 
convenience and necessity” whatsoever—and even when 
all the evidence points to the probability that the new 
facility will not generate a single pound of new traffic 
but will get all its traffic by diversion from the railway. 
In other words, the government does not tolerate one 
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set of investors going in and ruining the investment in 
an existing transportation facility—but it heartily ap- 
proves the ruining of an existing investment by the use 
of tax funds. 


Transportation Competition and 
Buying Under Government Ownership 


Competition Under Government Ownership.—Where 
railways are government-owned, competition of other 
means of transport offers few difficulties. The usual 
practice is to prohibit such competition entirely beyond 
a narrow zone—usually about 20 miles. By their fail- 
ure to adopt a live-and-let-live policy toward the rail- 
roads, their competitors are bringing government owner- 
ship of the railroads nearer and nearer—and hence are 
inviting an era when they not only will not be allowed 
to compete unfairly with the railroads but when, in 
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all probability, they will not be allowed to compete 
at all. 

Suppliers of Railway Materials—As purchasers of 
materials and supplies, the railroads do not pry into the 
private affairs of the companies from which they do 
their purchasing. Neither do they try to regulate their 
wages and working conditions. Not so, however, with 
Uncle Sam when he is the buyer. How do the indus- 
tries which supply the steel and the lumber and the fuel 
and the motor vehicles purchased by the railroads like 
the prospect of retaining this market only under the 
conditions which the government lays down for the 
concerns which sell to it? And, if they do not like this 
prospect, what are these concerns doing in the way of 
instructing their traffic managers to pursue policies 
toward the railroads which will enable them to continue 
to give good service under private ownership and 
operation? 





Legend has it that the ancients crossed the Dodo 
with the Whangdoodle and thus brought into being 
the Wimpus bird, which spent most of its time 
roosting insecurely on waterfalls with its legs 
crossed over its back, dolefully mourning for its 
forebears; and it always flew backward so that it 
could see where it had been. This rare bird no 
longer exists, but we still have the Consolidated 
Freight Classification. 

As an example of some of the curiosities con- 
tained in this antique document, there are ratings 
which cause fibrous products commonly used for 








The Classification says the cheap 
goods can ‘bear a rate higher than 
the yarn, but experience says different 











wearing apparel, house furnishings, etc., weighing 
20 pounds or more per cu. ft., to pay anywhere 
from 46 cents to $1.41 per 100 lb. for a 200-mile 
haul, depending upon the name and use of the 
article and the territory in which it is shipped. 
There is nothing in the character of these articles 
and their relative susceptibility to damage to justify 
this wide variance in rates. The only explanation 
( a word which is not a synonym for justification) 
is the so-called theory commonly known as “what 
the traffic will bear”—sometimes described as “the 
value of the service.” Even so, a bale of working- 





What Will the Traffic Bear? —24 


men’s cotton gloves pays $1.41, but a bale of high- 
value yarn pays only 46 cents. One is too high to 
meet truck competition, while the other is lower 
than necessary to secure the traffic for rail move- 
ment. : 

Some railroad men, shippers and truckers cling 
in good faith to these classification formulas and 
rate bases, devised by our forefathers to meet con- 
ditions of a by-gone day. Their attitude is like that 
of some railroad “fans,” who forget that railroads 
have to earn a living and who, consequently, would 
like to see all modern locomotives scrapped in favor 
of the diamond stack wood-burners' of the ’70’s. 
They forget that a machine may be perfect in itself, 
and still serve no useful purpose. Others among 
railroad men, shippers and truckers hang onto the 
present method of pricing because it enables them 
to take advantage of their competitors. They would 
rather beat out a “natural rival’ any day than get so 
much total business that all competitors would 
prosper, regardless of the exact ratio of their di- 
vision. They forget that 40 per cent of 2,000 car- 
loads is more than 60 per cent of 1,000 carloads. 

Shortly after the World War when prices were 
falling rapidly, an astute merchant prince instructed 
his sales force to mark down every article in stock 
to a reasonable profit over the current wholesale 
price and thus continue to follow the market down. 
He said that a commodity or service is worth no 
more than its replacement value in the open 
market. His act is regarded as one of the great 
coups in merchandising. Freight rates which do 
not move traffic are useless. 

Scientists say that the dinosaur became ex- 
tinct because he was too “sot in his ways.” He 
would not change the habits of his “classifica- 
tion” to meet changing surroundings. And, in 
particular, he was too slow-moving to hold his own 
against agile little mammals, who stole his food 
and skipped before he could turn his lumbering 
body around. 
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Union Pacific General Office. 


eral office building at Omaha, Neb., what is said 

to be the largest automatic air-conditioning plant 
ever constructed. As an indication of the magnitude of 
the installation, in cooling the 3,600,000 cu. ft. of space 
contained in the general offices, 239,000 cu. ft. of air per 
min. is circulated through an elaborate duct system, 
equivalent to a complete change of air in the entire 
building every 15 min. The volume of air handled in 
ten hours amounts to 143,400,000 cu. ft. and weighs 
more than 10,400,000 Ib. The plant produces the same 
cooling effect as if a block of ice 25 ft. square and 55 
ft. high were melted in the building every 24 hr. In 
addition, as much as 5 gal. of water per min. has been 
removed from the air in the offices, equivalent to 3,000 
gal., or 12.5 tons of water, in ten hours. 

This plant was designed to provide a temperature of 
80 deg. and a relative humidity of 50 per cent in every 
room in the 12-story building which houses the general 
offices of this company, when the outside temperature 
reaches 110 deg., with a wet-bulb temperature of 80 deg. 
Extensive tests have demonstrated that it is able to main- 
tain a temperature of 78 deg. at a relative humidity of 
47 per cent with an outside temperature of 107 deg. dry 
bulb and 80 deg. wet bulb which was the most severe 
weather condition during the tests. This indicated that 
the 900-ton ice capacity of the compressors was adequate 
and that there was sufficient reserve to take care of the 
maximum designed conditions. 

This installation was originally intended for summer 
use only, and was so operated during the summer of 


Te Union Pacific has recently installed in its gen- 


Note Cooling Tower on Roof at Right 
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Union Pacific 


Plant which serves entire 
twelve-story building 
said to be largest com- 
pletely automatic install- 
ation ever constructed 


1938. The results were so satisfactory, however, that 
in the fall of that year certain additions were made to 
adapt it for winter use as well, thus making it a year- 
round plant. The operation as a summer plant will be 
described first, as the cold-weather operation is basically 
the same, the only changes being those connected with 
the tempering and humidifying of the air. 


A Refrigerating Plant 


To understand the manner in which such a plant func- 
tions, it must be borne in mind that it is not a heating 
plant but is basically a refrigerating plant during the 
summer, and that mechanical refrigeration does not pro- 
duce cold, but on the contrary removes heat. To this 
essential function of extracting heat and delivering air 
to the point of use at the proper temperature, is adde 
the conditioning of the air so delivered, which comprises 
the removal of the dirt which all external air carries in 
varying degrees, and control of its humidity. 

Starting, therefore, with the intake room where fresh 
air is admitted to the system, the Union Pacific office 
building, 12 stories high, is built in the shape of a U, hav- 
ing a central court above the first story, which is thus 
enclosed on three sides and open on the fourth or north 
side. For housing the air intake and incidental equip- 
ment, a pent house was constructed in the court above 
the first-story level, supported on three plate girders hav- 
ing a span across the court of 50 ft. 134 in., which are 
connected to columns in the building. 

Air is admitted through a system of screened louvres 
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on the north side of the pent house, passing into a cham- 
ber of ample size to avoid excessive currents or eddies. 
It then passes through a system of 232 close-grained, 
removable and cleanable, glove-type, wool-felt, filters 
where all of the coarse and most of the fine particles of 
dirt are removed. Immediately behind the filters is a 
rack of deflector plates, the purpose of which is to break 
up any tendency toward eddies and insure a uniform 
movement of the air through the washer, as well as to 
protect the felt filters from the sprays. 


How the Washer Functions 


The washer consists of a large pan and casing with a 
rack of special eliminator plates on the outlet side, to 
prevent the spray from being carried over into the fan 
chamber. In the washer there are two banks of sprays 
containing 1,170 nozzles that discharge chilled water in 
the form of a very finely divided high-velocity spray 
against the current of incoming air. Next there is a 
single bank of 90 flooding nozzles which discharge against 
the eliminator plates. Obviously, in passing through the 
spray, the air is cooled by giving up its heat to the cold 
water. Oddly, however, moisture is also removed and 
the air emerges from the bank of eliminator plates into 
the fan room with less moisture than when it entered 
through the louvres. This is explained by the fact that 
as the air is cooled by the spray its moisture-holding 
capacity is reduced and, although it may be saturated, 
that is, the relative humidity may be 100 per cent, the 
actual moisture content, its absolute humidity, is less 
than it was originally. In other words, both moisture 
and heat have been extracted. 

Immediately back of the eliminator rack is a large 
chamber containing the main-supply fan which is driven 
by a 75 hp. motor through a V-belt drive, and which is 
designed to pull 239,000 cu. ft. of air per min. through 
the washer under full load conditions. The fan is equip- 
ped with Vortex regulators which are governed by a 
static pressure regulator in the discharge duct, and this 
in turn is actuated by the pressure in the duct. This 
pressure is determined by the amount of opening in the 
automatic dampers on each floor. The Vortex regula- 
tors thus open and close automatically to increase or re- 
duce the amount of air entering the discharge duct from 
the fan, which is the main-supply duct for the building. 


An Air Connection at Each Floor 


From the main-air duct, which goes up the outside wall 
of the building in the court, an air connection is made 
at cach floor, and on each floor there is a secondary or 
bocster fan, the function of which is to insure correct 
distribution of the amount of air required on that floor. 
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Interior of Court. Looking South. Pent House 
in Foreground, Showing Air Inlet Louvres. 
Main Air Duct on Right, Return Duct on Left 


To make this distribution, a system of ducts is routed 
through each floor, with one or more outlets in each 
room, so proportioned that ample quantities of the filter- 
ed, washed and dehumidified air are delivered to all areas 
to insure that they will be conditioned properly. 

While the temperature and moisture content of the 
air as it leaves the washer can be controlled within close 
limits to any desired point, the cooling requirements in 
the various parts of the building vary within rather wide 
limits. Thus, the requirements for a room on the south 
side during the middle of a hot summer day may be quite 
different from one on the north side. Likewise, those 
for the east and west sides may vary as much or more in 
the morning and afternoon. In addition, they will differ 
on a clear hot day from those on a cool cloudy day. For 
these reasons, and because it is impracticable to make the 
necessary modifications in the main supply, this must be 
made on each floor. 

To do this, each floor is divided into five zones, ex- 
cept the first floor which, because of the layout, has six, 
and the twelfth floor where it was considered advisable 
to install seven zones. Each zone has its independent 
duct system, with individual room thermostats for regu- 
























lating the amount of air to be delivered to that zone. 
Obviously, the reason for zoning is, as explained, to in- 
sure that an ample quantity of air will be delivered to 
each of the several areas to offset the effect of the sun 
on the various parts of the structure. If this were not 
done, one area of the building might be too cool while 
another might be uncomfortably warm. 

Again, the cooling requirements for any zone may 
change rather quickly, and the temperature of the air as 
it comes from the main supply may be too low for 
comfort. To overcome this, a return duct is provided 
on each floor, which has its outlet in a plenum chamber 
adjacent to the fan for that floor, into which the suction 
of the fan connects. The purpose of this arrangement is 
to mix a sufficient quantity of the warm return air with 
the cold air from the main-supply duct to temper the air 
before it is delivered at the outlets. This mixing is con- 
trolled by an automatic damper in the cold-air inlet and 
another in the return-air duct to the mixing chamber. 
These small local return ducts should not be confused 
with the main return-air duct which will be described 
later. 

On a hot day all of the outlets may be fully open, 
requiring the operation of the fans at or near capacity. 
If, however, the temperature in one or more zones is 
reduced to the point where the room thermostats are 
actuated to close the outlet dampers, pressure will build 
up in the ducts and cause the air to whistle through the 
outlet and zone dampers that are open. To overcome 
this, a static-pressure regulator has been placed in the 
discharge duct of each local-floor fan, which closes and 
opens the Vortex shutters as the pressure in the duct 
increases or decreases, thus automatically regulating the 
amount of air delivered by the fan in accordance with 
the requirements of the floor as a whole. In this way, 
approximately the same amount of air is delivered at all 
times through every outlet, except those that have been 
closed by the action of the thermostats. However, the 
zone dampers are set so that they cannot close completely, 
but at the minimum about 20 per cent of the normal 
supply of air will go through them, thus assuring the 
occupants of good ventilation and an ample supply of 
fresh air at all times. 


How the Air Is Returned 


As has been explained, the conditioned air is deliv- 
ered to the individual rooms through automatically con- 
trolled outlets in the duct which is located just below 
the ceiling. 


After it has absorbed heat and moisture 
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Equipment Room. Dupli- 
cate Chilled-Water Pumps 
on Left: Compressors and 
Water Chillers on Right 


from the room, it passes through the transom, which is 
left open for this purpose, and circulates gently through 
the corridor. Incidentally, it is of interest that many of 
the outlets are adjacent to or immediately over the tran- 
soms and that no short circuiting of air occurs. 

All but the small volume of this used air which is 
employed to temper the incoming dehumidified air, flows 
toward the large return duct connected to the elevator 
shaft, with collecting inlets at each floor level. The re- 
turn duct, also on the outside wall of the court, leads 
to the inlet chamber in the pent house where the air 
again passes through the filters and washers, mixing with 
the incoming fresh air. Since the building is always 
under pressure, equal to 34 in. of water, there is no 
gain of air through infiltration from the outside but 
rather a loss by reason of exfiltration, because door and 
window frames are not air tight. Experience has shown 
that under full load about 90,000 cu. ft. of air per min. 
is lost in this way and must be made up by drawing an 
equal amount of fresh air through the louvres. 

This completes the cycle of the air, which has passed 
through the filter and washer where its temperature and 
moisture content were reduced; thence through the va- 
rious parts of the building where it absorbed heat and 
moisture from the occupants and heat from the walls and 
other sources; and has been returned to the washer to 
begin another cycle. 


Water Must Be Chilled 


Obviously, the heat which the water picks up in cooling 
and dehumidifying the air must also be removed; other- 
wise, it would keep getting warmer and warmer and 
soon would be entirely unsuited for cooling and dehu- 
midifying. The alternative would be to use a continu- 
ously fresh supply of cold water, to which there are two 
objections. The first is that the volume of water re- 
quired, about 125,000 gal. an hr., would be excessive, 
and the second is that the fresh water would need to be 
chilled anyhow, for it would be impracticable to obtain 
water at the required low temperature of 40 to 50 deg. 
Having once filled the chilled-water system, no make-up 
water is ever required, since there is a gain of about 
1,800 to 3,000 gal. a day, representing principally the 
amount abstracted from the return air. It will thus be 
seen that there are no advantages in using a continuously 
fresh supply, and much expense is saved in reusing the 
chilled water. 

After the water has been discharged through the 
spraying nozzles, it falls to the floor of the washer and 
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drains back into the chilled-water circulating system. 
While the felt filters take out practically all of the dirt 
from the fresh air coming into the building, it is neces- 
sary to change this water about every 10 days to keep it 
fresh and sweet and prevent it from being contaminated 
by the recirculating air. The water gained, the amount 
depending upon the outside wet bulb temperature, is 
carried away through an overflow at the rate of 2 to 5 
gal. per min. 

When the cold water from the sprays drains back 
into the circulating system, it is passed through water 
chillers by means of a 50 hp. cold-water pump, where 
the heat picked up from the air is extracted by a re- 
frigerant. From the chillers the water returns through 
the supply pipes to the sprays. 


Make-Up of Chilling Unit 


Each chilling unit consists of two compressors, one 
motor, one condenser and one evaporator or chiller, to- 
gether with such piping and auxiliary equipment as are 
necessary to make this combination function as a unit. 
The compressors are of radial design, each having seven 
cylinders, all connecting rods operating from one main- 
shaft crank or connecting-rod bearing. The compressors 
are balanced dynamically, so that they operate without 
causing vibration in any part of the building. Each com- 
pressor is equipped with an unloading device to permit 
starting without load, thus allowing the use of a general 
purpose motor. 

The motor is placed between the two compressors, to 
which it is connected by means of flexible couplings. 
Each compressor is equipped with a forced-feed lubri- 
cating system, with the vital wearing parts running in 
an oil bath. There are also three gages, one, a high- 
pressure gage, to indicate the discharge pressure; the 
second, a low-pressure gage, to indicate the suction pres- 
sure; and the third, an oil-pressure gage to indicate the 
pressure on the lubrication lines. Each compressor also 
has a high and a low-pressure switch. The function of 
the former is to stop the motor if the condensing-water 





Tower on Roof, in Which Condensing Water is Cooled 
by Evaporation 
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Bank of Glove-Type Air Filters in Air-Inlet Room 


gets too warm, thus allowing the discharge pressure to 
build up. The latter stops the motor when the pressure 
in the suction line drops by reason of a blocked screen 
in the liquid line, a frozen expansion valve, closure of the 
valve in the suction line or the freezing of the cooler. 


The Water Is Chilled 


The water chiller or evaporator, which is located above 
the compressors, consists of an insulated shell, in which 
a series of tubes is rolled into a tube sheet. The space 
in the shell is divided into two compartments and the 
chiller head is so designed that the liquid refrigerant, as 
it comes from the condenser, enters the top and bottom 
compartments separately and after passing through the 
tubes is removed as a gas from the upper compartment 
by one compressor and from the lower compartment by 
the other. This. is accomplished by having a common 
liquid line which is divided into two branches at the 
chiller head and is distributed by two separate expansion 
valves to the separate compartments. Each compressor 
handles the gas from its own compartment, and the re- 
frigerant does not get into a common body again until 
it is pumped into the condenser where its heat is removed 
and it is again liquefied and ready to be reused. 

The condenser does not differ in principle from any 
other used in refrigeration. As the refrigerant absorbs 
heat from the chilling water and expands to a moist gas 
in the chiller, it passes back through the compressor and 
to the condenser, leaving the compressor at a pressure 
of 100 to 125 lb. and a high temperature, the pressure 
being regulated to correspond with the outside tempera- 
ture and the temperature of the condensing water. As 
the compressed gas gives up its heat to the condensing 
water, it liquefies and drops to the bottom of the con- 
denser shell, in which condition it is ready for reuse 
in the chiller. 

After passing through the condenser the water is 
pumped, by means of a pump driven by a 100 hp. motor, 
to a cooling tower on the roof of the building, where 
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it is discharged through spraying nozzles, while outside 
air is blown through the spray by three large fans, cool- 
ing the water by evaporation to within a few degrees of 
the wet-bulb temperature. In fact, the tower is guaran- 
teed to cool the condensing water to 85 deg. when the 
outside dry and wet bulb thermometers stand at 110 and 
80 deg. respectively. In general, the water comes out of 
the condenser at about 95 deg. and returns from the 
tower at 80 to 85 deg. during hot weather. Obviously, 
some water is lost in the tower through evaporation, 
and this is made up automatically by means of a float 
switch and a small make-up pump. 

It will thus be seen that heat is extracted at every 
step; first, from the air as it passes through the washer. 
The cooled and dehumidified air then absorbs heat from 
the building and its occupants and again goes to the 
washer where it is given up to the chilling water. The 
heat picked up in the washer by the chilled water is re- 
moved by the refrigerant in the chillers. It is then de- 
livered to the condenser water and as the last step is 
dissipated and passed into the atmosphere in the cooling 
tower. 


Plant Is Entirely Automatic 


One of the interesting features -of the installation is 
that the plant is entirely automatic, not only with respect 
to regulation, but to operation as well. It has been shown 
how the volume of air and the temperature of delivery 
are regulated by means of thermostats and static pressure 
regulators on each floor. The temperature of the chilled 
water is also controlled automatically within a range of 
three degrees by a potentiometer-type thermostat installed 
in the supply line to the washer. 

There are 12 chilling and condensing units in the in- 
stallation, 11 of which are driven by 75-hp. motors. The 
twelfth, which is used primarily for starting the plant 
after a shut-down, is equipped with a 100-hp. motor. A 
system of step control is applied to the compressors in 
such a way that if the temperature in the supply line 
rises aboveythe predetermined point, by reason of high 
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outside temperature, requiring the extraction of more 
heat units from the air as it goes through the washer, 
the compressors will cut in successively until the cor- 
rect temperature has been restored to the chilling water, 
Conversely, if the temperature of the water tends to get 
too low, the extra compressors will cut out one by one, 
So sensitive is this control that it is not uncommon to 
see several compressors running continuously, with one 
alternately stopping and starting to maintain the proper 
temperature. 

Provision has also been made to keep the compressors 
in operation approximately the same total time during 
the season, so that the wear will be equalized. Just be- 
neath the step-controller cabinet on the control panel, 
there is a manually-operated reversing switch which re- 
verses the sequence by which the compressors are thrown 
into operation, that is, when up, the compressors start to 
operate from one end; when down, they go on in suc- 
cession from the other end. In addition, during the 
early and late period of the season, when the load is 
light, the first three compressors at each end can be cut 
out, putting the work on those in the center, further 
equalizing the wear for the season. 


An Interlocking System Provided 


As has been stated, the main supply fan is located in 
the pent house in the court above the first floor level. 
As access to the pent house can be gained only by going 
outside of the building, it is isolated from the machinery 
equipment room which is in the basement. Likewise, the 
fans serving the cooling tower are on the roof, more than 
12 stories away from the basement equipment room. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the various essential com- 
ponents of the installation are widely separated and that 
if anything were to go wrong at any of these points, con- 
siderable damage might occur at one or more of the 
others before it could be discovered. For this reason, and 
as an extension of the automatic character of the plant, 
a system of safety interlocking has been provided. 

This safety-interlocking system is in addition to the 
local safety and controlling devices that have been men- 
tioned, whereby the compressors are cut in and out if 
the condensing water becomes too warm, and the chilling 
water is kept at a constant temperature. In the inter- 
locking system the compressors are connected into the 
switchboard through a small relay which shuts them down 
automatically, (1) if the condenser pump is not running; 
(2) if the chilled-water pump is not running; and (3) if 
none of the cooling-tower fans is in operation. In other 
words, all three of these units of equipment must be in 
operation or the compressors cannot be started, or they 
will shut down if they are already in operation. A 
similar interlocking is provided for the main supply fan, 
but is independent of the remainder of the interlocking 
system, so that it can be made inoperative during the 
period while the chilling water is being cooled prepara- 
tory to starting the system in the morning, a period 
during which the fan cannot be operated. After the fan 
is started, however, this interlock is placed in operation 
as a part of the general interlocking system. As a further 
safety measure, every condensing unit is equipped with a 
manual-off-automatic switch to permit repair or inspec- 
tion of the compressor, which, when off, cuts the step 
control around the compressor, and requires a stop on the 
face of the switch to be removed before the compressor 
can again be placed in operation. 

Experience has shown that it is unnecessary to operate 
the plant continuously during the 24-hr. period, but that 
the same results can be obtained by operating 1t only 
(Continued on page 181) 
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The John Wilkes on Its First Run at Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


The Lehigh Valley’s 


COMPLETELY reconditioned passenger train, 
A the “John Wilkes,” consisting of a locomotive 

and nine cars, for service between New. York and 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., was inaugurated by the Lehigh Val- 
ley on June 4. The work of reconditioning the rolling 
stock for this train was done at the Sayre, Pa., shops of 
the railroad under the supervision of J. P. Laux, super- 
Intendent of motive power, with Otto Kuhler as con- 
sultant designer. 

All the passenger-carrying cars are air-conditioned and 
all of the railroad-owned passenger-carrying cars have 
fluorescent lighting; this has been adopted as standard 
by the railroad. The exteriors of all cars are finished 
in black and Cornell red, with white striping. Roofs are 
black and the letter board strip above the window is red, 
with a white stripe above and below. The window panels 
are black with a narrow white and a broad black stripe 
at the lower edge of the window sills. From the window 


“John Wilkes” 





Train, reconditioned in railroad 
shops, is fluorescent-lighted, 
air-conditioned and redecorat- 
ed, with streamline locomotive 


sills to the skirt, the cars are red with white striping 
and the skirts are black with a single white stripe. The 
name of the railroad appears on the side of each car 
below the windows in raised bright metal letters, and 
in the case of the club car its name, “Anthracite Club,” 
also appears in bright metal. 

The locomotive for the John Wilkes is a rebuilt Pacific 
which has been stream-styled to conform to the general 
theme of the train. The background color of the pilot 
is black with five white stripes. A vertical fin leads up 
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from the pilot to the center of the nose, and across the 
front above the pilot are three horizontal fins, the top 
one being on a level with the running boards. The ver- 
tical fin is finished in Cornell red and the horizontal fins 
carry stainless-steel Snap-On moldings which form the 
stripes. These are continuous with the stripes on the 
running board sides. The headlight is in the smokebox 
nose and is framed in a diamond. Around the front are 
three stainless-steel Snap-On moldings forming the strip- 
ing which runs across the front of the nose and back 
along the sides of the boiler to the cab. The color be- 
tween the stripes is Cornell red. The running boards are 
black background with white stripes. The road name 
appears on the side of the running boards and on the 
tender in cast nickel-silver letters, while the name John 
Wilkes and the engine number are painted in white. 
Cornell red between white stripes is also the color scheme 
on the skirts below the cab and at the bottom of the 
tender. 

The half circular windows of the cab as well as the 
sashes are framed in polished aluminum. The hand- 


rails alongside the boiler and down to the pilot are stain- 
less steel. 


A cowling, flush with the top of the cab, 


The Pullman Chair 
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cent Lighting 
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Interior of One of 
the Lounge Cars Be- 
fore It Was Rebuilt 





-covers the auxiliary dome, etc., and runs forward to the 


stack. Vertical fins are used alongside of and in front 
of the stack. 

The locomotive, when rebuilt for this train, was 
equipped with Boxpok driving-wheel centers and with 
light-weight valve gear and high-tensile alloy-steel side 
and main rods. 


The Passenger Cars 


The cars in the train consist of one baggage-express, 
one mail-baggage, one smoker with a separate ladies’ 
smoking lounge, three coaches, one club car, one diner 
and one Pullman chair car. The trucks of the smoker 
and three coaches were rebuilt. The axle sizes were 
changed from 5 in. by 9 in. to 5% in. by 10 in. New end 
sills were added and the trucks otherwise strengthened. 
The trucks were also equipped with clasp brakes. 

The cars were further equipped for special service by 
the addition of Miner friction draft gear and buffing 
gears, and Cinco snubbers. Diamond safety treads were 
used on all platforms, and all of the lavatories were 
equipped with hot and cold water. An Agasote drop 
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Decorations and Appoint- 


ments of the Rebuilt Cars ~ 

Are in Marked Contrast 

with the Old Car on the 
Opposite Page 


ceiling was applied to all air-conditioned cars below the 
clerestory and the clerestory now contains the air-con- 
ditioning ducts and wiring for lighting. There are new 
plywood end doors on the smoker and three coaches, 
these doors having circular windows and push-pull 
latches. The smoker, the three coaches, the club car 
and the diner were fitted with new single windows. The 
coaches seat 68 passengers and there is a ladies’ and men’s 
toilet at opposite ends of each car. The smoker is 
similar, except that there is a separate women’s smoking 
compartment, 14 ft. 7 in. long by 6 ft. 10 in. wide, at 
one end of the car, leaving a corridor between the room 
and one side of the car. The lounge is fitted with mova- 
ble chairs and there is an enclosed toilet in one corner. 
The entire end wall between the toilet and the opposite 
side of the lounge consists of mirrors and there is a 
shelf at table height at one side of the mirror. 

All of the coach and smoker seat frames have been 
equipped with new ends with chromium trim. The seats 
have been reupholstered, new floor coverings added, new 
baggage racks and new window shades applied and the 
Interiors completely redecorated. 

The club car has been completely redesigned, a central 
bulkhead with a door separating the car into two rooms. 
The upper portion of the door has a circular glass win- 
dow, and the lower part a rectangular stainless-steel 
grill. One half of the car is fitted with dining tables 
and a cocktail bar and the other is a lounge section 
furnished with occasional chairs and divans. Drapes are 
used between windows and the lounge seats have 
chromium finished frames. There are two large linen 
lockers adjacent to the center bulkhead and a small 
bufiet-kitchen behind the cocktail bar at the end of the 
car. Space in the kitchen is conserved by the placement 
of extra liquor lockers under settees in the cocktail sec- 
tion adjacent to the bar. There are men’s and women’s 
lavatories in the lounge end. 

e dining car is fitted with new tables and aluminum 










framed chairs. The tables have no legs but are sup- 
ported from the walls by tubular brackets. They are so 
designed as to be easily removable. There are side-wall 
drapes and also drapes of a specially prepared Lehigh 
Valley design between the windows and projecting into 
the car from the side walls. These provide a partial 
separation between adjacent tables. The Pullman chair 
car has fixed revolving chairs and a lavatory at either 
end. Its exterior has been painted to match the other 
cars of the train. 


Interior Decoration 


Particular attention has been given to the interiors of 
all cars in the train. The mail end of the baggage car 
has a white ceiling, flat buff side walls and a red floor 
and a trim of black. In the baggage end the ceiling and 
side walls are buff, the floor red and the trim black. 
The colors in the baggage-express car correspond to 
those in the baggage end of the combination mail and 
baggage car. 

Light green is used for the ceiling of the smoker. The 
side walls are cactus green and the floors red. The trim 
and seat gear are black. Lighter colors are used in the 
ladies’ section. This section has a light green ceiling, 
light green side walls and thistle trim. The floor is 
of rust-colored rubber with inlay diamond design in 
black. 

The interior treatment of the three coaches is the same. 
The ceilings are a light green and side walls a cactus 
green, while seat gear and trim are black. The floors 
are covered with rust rubber. 

Upholstery is rust-colored in the coaches and smoker, 
and there are long seat covers with a black diamond in- 
signia over the backs of the seats. 

The cocktail section of the club car has light delft blue 
ceiling, Holliston material side walls and delft blue and 
black trim. The carpet is figured with shades of rust, 








the drapes are Cornell red with a black diamond and a 
locomotive pattern. The window shades are rose, made 
of Sanvale-faced Pantasote, with an all-over diamond 
pattern. The chairs have buff leather upholstery and the 
table tops are white rubber, trimmed with a maroon stripe 
and black diamond center inlays. Window frames and 
wainscoting are blue with black trim. The buffet-kitchen 
is also finished in delft blue. 

In the lounge section the ceiling is thistle, the side 
wall Holliston material and the trim black. The chairs 
are upholstered in gray. The dining-car color scheme 
includes a coral-rose ceiling, burgundy side walls and 
black trim. The side wall, window shades and partition 
drapes, and also the tables and chairs, correspond to those 
used in the club car. 


Air Conditioning and Train Power Supply 


The smoker, one coach and the diner are equipped with 
Frigidaire electro-mechanical air conditioning and Vapor 
correlative control. Power is derived from a 20-kw. 32- 
volt Safety body-hung generator, with a D-R V-belt gear 
drive. The batteries are Exide 1,000-amp. hr. EPTB-41. 
Two coaches have Airtemp air conditioning with Vapor 
correlative control. The generators, batteries and drives 
are the same as those used on the smoker. The club car 


Above—tThe Coach Lighting Is Uniform, 
Pleasing and Ample—At the Left—A 
Pair of Coach Lighting Units 


has a York system of air conditioning, with Vapor con- 
trol installed previously. The battery is an Exide 1,000- 
amp. hr. EPTT-41. There are two generators, one a 
10-kw. body-hung Safety machine with direct V-belt drive 
from the car axle. The drive consists of four Dayton 
%-in. V-belts, and since it is mounted off-center, belt 
guides are used to insure the belts remaining in position 
on short radius curves in yard movement. The second 
generator is a 4-kw. Safety body-hung machine, with a 
4-in. flat belt drive. The chair car is equipped with a 
Pullman direct-mechanical air-conditioning system. All of 
the re-equipped cars are heat-insulated, cork, Salamanda 
and Stonefelt being used for the several different require- 
ments. Automatic Vapor-controlled steam heat is used 
in all cars. 


Lighting 


The Lehigh Valley has adopted fluorescent lighting as 
standard and Otto Kuhler, consulting engineer of design 
for the Lehigh Valley, has found means for using it which 
are singularly effective, Lighting fixtures were developed 
with the aid of the Loeffelholz Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., which consist of a curved metal reflector, usually 
painted white, and aluminum end frames which support 


lamp sockets. Frames are made so that various types 
of light control devices may be easily applied. One of 
these is an opaque shield in front of the lamp, another 
is a translucent plastic shield and a third is an arrange- 
ment of louvers. Only a short section of louvers is used. 
Mounted on two horizontal rods in front of the tube 
near the center, they offer practically no obstruction to 
the light (no loss of efficiency) but afford adequate pro- 
tection from glare and add materially to the beauty 0 
the car decoration. 

In the coaches and the men’s section of the smoker, 
louvered lighting units are mounted horizontally in two 
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rows over the seats. Instead of using uniform spacing 
between lamps, they are mounted in pairs, end to end, 
with spaces between. The 15-watt, 18-in. tube 1% in. 
in diameter, was selected to reduce the intrinsic brilliancy 
of the light to as low value as possible. There are 32 
units in the body of each coach, making a total load with 
the auxiliary of about 575 watts. The lighting is uni- 
formly distributed, the intensity on the 45-deg. 33-in. 
reading plane varying from 10 to 12 foot-candles. 

The ladies’ lounge and smoker is lighted by a continu- 
ous line of eight fluorescent lamps extending along the 
center line of the ceiling. These are supplemented by 
two over the large mirrors at one end of the room, one 
in the toilet, three in the aisle at one side of the lounge, 
one in the men’s toilet and one in the passageway at 
either end of the car. All of these units are fitted with 
translucent plastic shields. The reflectors are flat white 
and the shields match the car trim. In addition to the 


Below—The Cocktail Lounge and Diner 
Section of the Club Car—The Diner Is 
Shown at the Bottom 
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fluorescent lights, there are two 15-watt lamps in re- 
cessed open reflectors in each vestibule. 

Both sections of the club car are lighted by two rows 
of fixtures with translucent plastic shields placed end to 
end. There are a total of 60 lamps in the dining and 
lounge sections and seven in halls and passageways. The 
buffet-kitchen and platforms have incandescent lighting 
units. The lighting intensity in both sections of the club 
car is 12 to 15 foot-candles. 

The diner has fluorescent lighting units, arranged in 
groups of six, mounted vertically over each window. 
These have opaque metal shields with three small dia- 
mond-shaped openings at the center. The reflectors are 
flat white and the outside of the shields match the car 
trim. There are 10 windows and 60 lights in the dining 
section and seven fluorescent lamps, mounted on the ceil- 
ings of halls and passageways, with translucent plastic 
shields. Incandescent lamps are used in the kitchen, 
pantry and on the platforms. The lighting intensity in 
the diner is about 4 to 5 foot-candles. 

The Pullman chair car is lighted by two rows of 15- 
watt incandescent lamps over the seats on each side of 


The Ladies’ Lounge in the Smoker 


Each lamp is in a Luminator Spotray fixture, 
having a central clear lens in a larger translucent rec- 
tangular glass diffuser. 

The lamps are mounted on 12-in. centers and there is 


the car. 


a total of 108 units in the car. The lighting intensity 
varies from 6 foot-candles at the seats to 3 in the center 
of the car. Lens-type fixtures are also used in passage- 
ways and toilets. 

The required 115-volt alternating current for the fluor- 
escent lights is obtained in the diner, club car, smoking 
car and one coach by General Electric vibrating switch 
inverters. These are arranged in panels in the electrical 
lockers at the ends of the cars. There are from 7 to 15 
lamps on each inverter circuit. In two of the coaches 
the a.c. power for fluorescent lighting is obtained by 
motor-alternator sets, made by the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Company. These are placed on the floor of 
the car in the small vestibule opposite the men’s toilet, 
and are covered by a rectangular metal housing painted 
to match the car interior. The control panel is in the 
electrical locker and the lights are on three circuits, of 
12 lamps each, controlled by Westinghouse Flipon 
switches. All of the fluorescent lamp auxiliaries are of 
the resonant type. These and the lamps were supplied 
by the General Electric Company. 











of C. & N. W. 


Chicago & North Western, announced the appoint- 
ment of Rowland L. Williams, executive vice- 
_ president of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, as chief 
executive officer of the Chicago & North Western, effec- 
tive immediately. Mr. Williams assumes the duties re- 
linquished by Fred Sargent, who resigned on June 1 as 
president and operating head of the road. He brings to 
the North Western 36 years’ experience in railroading, 
32 years of which have been with the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, during which time his work has embraced nearly 
all departments and phases of railroad operation and 
management. 

Mr. Williams first gained recognition on the C. & E. I. 
in the summer of 1918, when, as newly appointed chief 
statistician in the president’s office in Chicago, he miade 
a detailed study of the existing methods of train opera- 
tion and the physical characteristics on one of the divi- 
sions of the C. & E. I. in connection with the purchase 
of 25 Mikado and 7 Santa Fe-type locomotives for use 
on that division. As a result of this survey Mr. Wil- 
liams made a report with recommendations involving 
substantial changes in train operation, including the pur- 
chase of heavier power, which the management adopted 
and from which substantial economies were realized. 
Later, as special representative of the president, with 
full authority to investigate the various functions of all 
the departments of the railroad, he spent fully half of his 
time in the field observing operations with a view of 
improving efficiency. During this period he was ap- 
pointed an assistant to a special committee of directors 
delegated by the Board of Directors to study the freight 
car situation on the C. & E. I., as a result of which the 
policy of the company with respect to the maintenance 
of freight car equipment was changed radically and sub- 
sequently resulted in savings of several million dollars. 

Within a year after C. T. O’Neal came to the C. & 
E. I. as president in 1931, he promoted Mr. Williams to 
the position of executive assistant to the president and 


O* July 25 Charles M. Thomson, trustee of the 
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later to executive vice-president in charge of all depart- 
ments. In this capacity he instituted many changes in 
operating practices which effected large economies, in- 
cluding the reduction in operating divisions from six 
to one, the concentration of general repairs to locomo- 
tives at one point and of running repairs at two instead 
of nine places, the reduction of passenger train miles 
more than 800,000 per annum by the elimination of non- 
profitable runs and the substitution of centralized for 
division accounting, which latter step alone effected a 
saving of more than $100,000 annually. 

In going to the North Western, Mr. Williams faces a 
difficult task. The railway has long been one of the out- 
standing properties of the Northwest, with 8,400 miles 
of lines (exclusive of the C. St. P. M. & O., a subsidiary ) 
serving all the important centers of traffic north and 
west of Chicago to the Missouri river. It is unusually 
well provided with multiple track and terminal facilities 
and is capable of handling a traffic far in excess of that 
now offered. 

Serving the agricultural area of Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Southern Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Wyoming, an area that has suffered most acutely 
from the post-war deflation in agriculture and _ since 
1930 from a succession of years of drought and crop 
failures, the railway experienced a most drastic decline 
in revenues, with the result that it was no longer able 
to earn its fixed charges, and in June, 1935, filed a peti- 
tion for reorganization in the federal court at Chicago. 
Since that time its financial history has been marked by 
acute controversies between various groups of security 
holders. 

Mr. Williams was born at Salem, IIl., on September 
19, 1888, and entered railway service during the summer 
vacation in 1903, as a messenger boy on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern (now part of the B. & O.) at Salem. 
He continued in this position the following summer and 
in 1905 he became a freight and yard clerk, later be- 
coming a telegraph operator. On February 11, 1907, 
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he went with the C. & E. I. as a telegraph operator. In 
July, 1907, he was promoted to transportation time- 
keeper in the division superintendent’s office. Mr. Wil- 
liams was subsequently advanced through the positions 
of chief accountant in charge of disbursement ac- 
counting on the Illinois division, assistant chief clerk to 
the division superintendent, chief clerk to the division 
superintendent and chief clerk to the division engineer. 
In June, 1918, he was promoted to chief statistician in the 
president’s office in Chicago, and later his title was 
changed to special representative of the president, as- 
signed to special work in connection with studies de- 
signed to improve efficiency and effect economies. Mr. 
Williams was promoted to assistant to the president in 
1932, and in June, 1935, he was appointed senior execu- 
tive assistant. On February 7, 1936, he was further ad- 
vanced to executive vice-president, the position he held at 
the time of his appointment as chief executive officer 
of the North Western. 


Union Pacific Air 


Conditions Its General Offices 
(Continued from page 174) 

during the working period of the day. The reason for 
this is that, with the interior of the building thoroughly 
cooled, transmission of heat through the outside walls at 
night when the sun is not shining on them, is so reduced 
that the interior temperature does not rise more than 5 
or 6 deg. For this reason, even during the hottest period 
of the summer, the plant is closed down at 6 p. m. and 
is not started again until about an hour before the 
offices open in the morning. 

When starting after a shut-down, the main-supply fan 
is left off, the interlocking device being made inoperative 
temporarily so that this can be done. A by-pass in the 
supply line to the sprays is opened and the spray-header 
valve is closed, allowing the chilling water to flow into 
the washer pan without going through the spraying noz- 
zles. The remainder of the plant is then thrown into 
operation by means of the master switch and is operated 
in this way for a few minutes until the temperature of the 
chilling water has been brought below 50 deg. The spray- 
header valve is then opened, the by-pass is closed and the 
fan is cut in. The reasons for these precautions are 
that, if the plant were thrown into normal operation at 
once, an excessive amount of moisture would be drawn 
into the building because of the high temperature of the 
chilling water. Again, if the sprays were open and the 
fan left off, the spray would be thrown through the de- 
flector plates, saturating the filter because there would 
be no air current to prevent it. 

Freon is used as the refrigerant, a substance that boils 
at -21.8 deg. at atmospheric pressure and at +30 deg. 
at a pressure of 28.5 lb. Because of these characteristics 
and to avoid the formation of ice on the outside of the 
chiller tubes, a pressure of approximately 30 to 40 Ib. 
is maintained on the expanded gas, that is, on the suction 
side of the compressors. 


Independent Plant for Telegraph Department 


During the normal office hours, the telegraph and 
telephone offices obtain the conditioned air from the 
regular equipment on their respective floors, As both 
of these departments are on a 24-hr. and 7-day week basis, 
a complete set of washing, chilling, condensing and air 
delivery equipment has been provided for conditioning 
the air in these offices between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m., and 
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on Sundays and holidays. This plant is complete, auto- 
matic and self-contained, being a miniature of the main 
plant, and operates in the same way. 

The Union Pacific has provided lounging and meeting 
quarters on the first floor of its general office for its Old 
Timers and Retired Employees’ Associations. Because 
upwards of 400 members often attend these meetings, it 
became necessary to create a special zone on this floor. 
To care for the extra load, this zone is equipped with a 
washer, a primary fan and an independent air-distribu- 
tion system, but takes its chilled water from the main 
system. A similar independent system, but for another 
reason, has been provided for the hospital that is main- 
tained by the medical department. The purpose in this 
case is to avoid the possibility of odors, which might not 
be easily removed by the washer, getting into the return 
air-duct. 


Changes for Winter Operation 


For winter operation it was necessary to heat and 
humidify the air, the plant being thus transformed into a 
heating system. This was done by installing tempering 
coils through which the air is passed before it reaches 
the washer. It is washed in the same manner as before, 
but in this case has moisture added, because of the low 
absolute humidity of the cold outside winter air. After 
it has emerged from the eliminators, the air is passed 
through heating coils where the temperature is raised 
to the proper level for delivery. From this point the dis- 
tribution is the same as in the summer. Both the temper- 
ing and the heating coils are under automatic thermostatic 
control to maintain a constant temperature and humidity 
in the air as it passes to the main-supply fan. 

This air conditioning system was installed to improve 
working conditions for the employees during the hot 
weather and also to improve humidity conditions during 
the winter. Further, it was thought that the efficiency 
of employees would be increased by reason of these better 
working conditions. The results have been much better 
than were expected, there being practically no drafts any- 
where in the building and at the end of the day the em- 
ployees are less fatigued than before the system was 
installed. In addition, the filtered air not only kept 
employee’s clothes clean for a much longer period, but 
also reduced their personal cleaning and laundry expense. 


Resolution Passed in Appreciation 


As an indication of the favor with which the employees 
have viewed the installation, the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks passed a formal resolution which 
was presented to President W. M. Jeffers, expressing ap- 
preciation for the action of the railroad in providing air 
conditioning throughout the building. Other advantages 
obtained is that there has been a marked decrease in the 
quantity of water used for drinking and washing pur- 
poses during the summer time. Also, there has been a 
marked improvement in the condition of those who suffer 
from hay fever, amounting in some cases to almost com- 
plete relief during the working period. 

The plant was installed by the Airtemp division of 
the Sidles Company, under the authorization of Mr. 
Jeffers, the preparation of the plans and the work of 
installation being in charge of Norman E. Schwartz, gen- 
eral manager of the Airtemp division of the Sidles Com- 
pany. The plans were prepared and the installation was 
made by the Sidles Company under the general direction 
of B. H. Prater, chief engineer of the Union Pacific, 
and under the direct supervision of C. P. Kahler, elec- 
trical engineer. 
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Uncodified version of Senate bill approved 
with many amendments—It goes 


ASSAGE by the House of Representatives of its 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce’s 
uncodified version of S.2009, the Senate-approved 

bill carrying amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act 
and provisions for the regulation of water carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, came late on Wednes- 
day without a record vote, after the defeat by a roll-call 
vote of 273 to 100 of the motion to recommit offered by 
Representative Wadsworth, Republican of New York. 
Previously the House, in committee of the whole, had 
voted down the amendment offered by Representative 
South, Democrat of Texas, to strike out the bill’s Title 
II, which enacts a new Part III of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to regulate water carriers, and that offered 
by Representative Poage, Democrat of Texas, to strike 
out the provisions calling for conditional repeal of land- 
grant rates. The South amendment was beaten by a 167 
to 144 teller vote, while Mr. Poage’s went down 63 to 39 
on a division vote. 

Meanwhile, however, several amendments sponsored 
or supported by members of the waterway “bloc” were 
adopted over protests of Chairman Lea and other members 
of the committee on interstate commerce and Majority 
Leader Rayburn. Included among these was the amend- 
ment, sponsored by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and offered by Representative Harrington, Demo- 
crat of Iowa, which writes into the consolidation pro- 
visions the stipulation that the I. C. C. must not approve 
any consolidation which would result in unemployment 
or displacement of employees or in impairment of exist- 
ing employment rights. Also, that offered by Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth to direct the I. C. C. to permit any 
carrier to reduce rates so long as the resultant charge is 
compensatory after taking into consideration all elements 
of cost including overhead. This is the amendment 
which the House committee rejected after it had been 
put into the Senate bill by Senator Miller, Democrat of 
Arkansas. At the time of its adoption the Miller amend- 
ment was said to be one which would preclude the mak- 
ing of competitive rates on an out-of-pocket basis. 
Among the numerous other amendments accepted by the 
House was that which would require the commission to 
prescribe export rates on agricultural products on the 
same relative basis as it permits the railroads to publish 
export rates on manufactured articles; and that which 
broadens the interterritorial rate investigation which the 
commission is directed to make to include rates on agri- 
cultural products and raw materials as well as those on 
manufactured products. 


A Bill “for the Benefit of Water Carriers” 


The run of amendments was such that Representative 
Martin, Democrat of Colorado, suggested at one point 
that the bill which had been called a measure “for the 
benefit of the railroads,’ was rapidly becoming “a bill 
for the benefit of the water carriers, plus a whole lot of 
exemptions for agriculture ;” he added that, if the House 
continued on its amending spree, “the best way to help 
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the railroads under this bill would be to strike out the 
enacting clause.” However, the bill now goes to con- 
ference where the final version will be written ; although, 
as pointed out in last week’s issue, the prevailing opinion 
in Washington is that final action will be delayed until 
the next session of Congress since adjournment is ex- 
pected to come within the next week or so. 

The reading of the bill for the amendments and the 
debate thereon consumed three days, the general debate 
having been concluded last Saturday. Among the amend- 
ments adopted, in addition to those mentioned above, 
was that offered by Representative Whittington, Demo- 
crat of Mississippi, stipulating that all provisions of the 
act shall be administered and enforced with a view to 
carrying out the declaration of policy. Mr. Whittington 
was fearful that the courts would hold that specific pro- 
visions control when they are different or conflict with a 
general declaration of policy. The above-mentioned 
Wadsworth amendment on compensatory rates carried 
also a stipulation, added at the behest of Representative 
Murdock, Democrat of Utah, to provide that nothing in 
the bill should be construed as affecting the long-and- 
short-haul clause. It was this Wadsworth amendment 
that Majority Leader Rayburn particularly opposed, 
pointing out that the same provision (the so-called Miller 
amendment) was in the Senate bill and thus adoption by 
the House would keep the matter out of conference. The 
amendment won 147 to 119 on a teller vote. 

Adopted also was the amendment offered by Represen- 
tative Kitchens, Democrat of Arkansas, to remove the 
provision whereby the person from whom a vessel is 
chartered would be considered to be a contract carrier 
by water; while the House turned down the amendment 
offered by Representative Pittenger, Republican of Min- 
nesota, to exempt from regulation the carriage by bulk 
carriers of automobiles as incidental to their main cargo. 
Beaten also was Representative Whittington’s amend- 
ment to exempt contract carriage by water of cotton, 
tobacco and other agricultural commodities ; as was Rep- 
resentative Harrington’s attempt to strike out the section 
requiring water carriers to obtain certificates and permits. 

Representative Wadsworth got Chairman Lea to agree 
to an amendment which broadens the exemptions for 
small craft and operations within harbors. Then came 
the debate on Representative South’s amendment to strike 
out the sectton carrying the water carrier regulatory pro- 
visions. Several members spoke on both sides of this 
amendment during the 1 hr. 40 min. allotted for debate, 
and its defeat by the above-mentioned teller vote of 167 
to 144 spelled the end of the waterway “bloc’s” hopes of 
completely emasculating the bill. In opposing this 
amendment Chairman Lea warned that its adoption 
would destroy one of the main features of the pending 
legislation ; and he advised his colleagues to vote it down 
if they wanted to keep the country’s transportation 
agencies out of government ownership and out of de- 
pendence on subsidies. 

Shortly after winning his battle in the above connec- 
tion, Chairman Lea accepted the amendment offered by 
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Representative Warren, Democrat of North Carolina, 
leader of the waterway “bloc” to leave the present three- 
year time limit on the filing of claims for overcharges ; 
the bill as reported had reduced the limit to two years. 
The chairman then amended the section relating to relief 
for railroads in connection with the reconstruction of 
bridges required to be altered in connection with water- 
way improvements, after which came the debate on the 
above-mentioned Poage motion to strike out the section 
providing for repeal of land-grant rates. With the de- 
feat of that came a proposal from Representative Leavy, 
Democrat of Washington, to condition land-grant repeal 
upon the return of granted lands still held by the rail- 
roads. This was beaten 76 to 43 on a division vote, al- 
though the bill, as noted in previous issues of Railway 
Age, does contain a stipulation that the land-grant rates 
shall still apply on roads which fail to abandon claims for 
additional lands now in dispute with the government. 

Defeat by a 51 to 49 division vote was the fate of the 
amendment proposed by Representative Taber, Re- 
publican of New York, to strike out certain language in 
that section giving the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion authority to assist railroads desiring to reduce their 
fixed charges by buying up their own securities at a dis- 
count. Mr. Taber thought the language he objected to 
could become the basis of a step toward government 
ownership; but Chairman Lea explained that the pro- 
vision was discussed with Federal Loan Administrator 
Jesse H. Jones, former chairman of the R. F. C., who 
believes that “this is perhaps the best method available 
for reducing the fixed charges of the railroads.” 

Next came the adoption in committee of the whole of 
the House substitute for S. 2009, its reporting to the 
House and the latter’s adoption of the committee of the 
whole amendments en masse. Representative Wads- 
worth then offered his motion to recommit which brought 
the only record vote on the measure. 

In addition to those mentioned in the foregoing, 
another amendment rejected during the process of the 
bill’s consideration in the committee of the whole was 
that offered by Representative Norrell, Democrat of 
Arkansas, which would direct the I. C. C. to disregard 
salaries in excess of $20,000 a year in considering a 
carrier's operating expenses for rate-making purposes; 
also, that whereby Representative Kitchens sought to 
remove the provision whereby the I. C. C. would be re- 
quired to set up its divisions dealing with rates, fares 
and charges along functional lines, thus leaving the com- 
mission free to set up a Water Carrier Division along 
lines of the Motor Carrier Division prior to the com- 
mission’s July 1 reorganization. 


Lea Cites Roosevelt Attitude 


Debate on the measure got an early start at the July 
20 hearing before the rules committee on the resolu- 
tion wherein Chairman Lea sought the rule providing 
for consideration of the bill by the House on the follow- 
ing day. Appearing in support of this resolution Mr. 
Lea told the rules committee that he had conferred the 
previous evening with President Roosevelt, who had 
authorized him to say that the President hoped the com- 
mittee would approve the rule and that Congress would 
act on the bill before adjournment. He added that the 
President believed that water carriers should be regu- 
lated by one federal body which also had jurisdiction 
Over other transport agencies. Majority Leader Ray- 
burn also appeared before the committee to ask that the 
tule be granted in the interest of orderly procedure in 
the House. Later, President Roosevelt said at a July 21 
Press conference at Hyde Park, N. Y., that before leav- 
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ing Washington on the previous day he had advised 
two members of the committee-of-six—E. E. Norris, 
president of the Southern, and B. M. Jewell, president 
of the Railway Employees Department, American Fede- 
ration of Labor—that he wanted action on transport 
legislation, adding that such a development in the in- 
terest of co-ordination would be in line with what he 
has been advocating for years. 

Appearing before the rules committee in opposition to 
the granting of the rule were several members of the 
House opposed to regulation of water carriers, including 
Representative Warren, Democrat of North Carolina, 
leader of the “bloc” organized to fight any legislation 
proposing I. C. C. regulation of water carriers and Rep- 
resentative Wadsworth, Republican of New York, co- 
author with Representative South, Democrat of Texas, 
of the adverse minority report on the bill which came 
from the committeé on interstate and foreign commerce. 
Chairman Lea was supported in his advocacy of the rule 
by Representatives Halleck of Indiana and Wolverton of 
New Jersey, two of the three Republican members of 
the interstate commerce committee’s sub-committee of 
seven which drafted the bill. 

The resolution carrying the rule with its limit of six 
hours on general debate was reported by Chairman 
Sabath of the rules committee on July 21 and considera- 
tion of that resolution became the House’s first order of 
business on the transport legislation. The rule, Mr. 
Sabath said, provided for consideration of “legislation 
extremely important to the entire nation ;” and in report- 
ing it he was “following the practice of bringing before 
the House any and all important legislation without 
having it smothered in the rules committee, as has been 
done in the past.” He went on to point out how the 
resolution as introduced requested only four hours of 
debate, adding that the rules committee, which ordinarily 
allots less time than is requested, in this instance in- 
creased it to six hours, “giving the members ample 
opportunity to be heard and to discuss this important 
piece of legislation.” 


Non-Partisan Bill, Says Mapes 


Rising to advocate adoption of the rule, Representative 
Mapes of Michigan, ranking Republican member of the 
rules committee and a member of the interstate com- 
merce committee, asserted that legislation seldom comes 
before the House “with more painstaking consideration 
having been given it by the committee reporting it than 
has been given to this legislation,” the importance of 
which “cannot be overestimated.” He recalled how the 
bill was considered “in a strictly non-partisan” way, with 
the full committee holding 10 weeks of public hearings 
and the sub-committee working diligently to produce 
ithe final draft. Mr. Mapes denied that the latter was a 
“railroad bill,” adding that it is “primarily for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the country with an adequate, efficient 
and cheap transportation system.” As he sees it the bill 
“in a very modest way does look toward the regulation 
of water carriers,” but he told Representative May, 
Democrat of Kentucky, that he is inclined to believe 
that any issue in that connection is concerned less with 
the idea of water carrier regulation than with the ques- 
tion of whether the Maritime Commission or the I. C. C. 
will do the regulating. And as thus set up the issue, in 
Mr. Mapes opinion, “is just another one of those things 
—Whenever legislation proposes to limit, or interfere 
with the jurisdiction of any commission or bureau there 
is bound to be opposition to it.” 

While answering a question from Chairman Bland of 
the committee on merchant marine and fisheries with 
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reference to his characterization of the water carrier 
regulation as “modest,” Mr. Mapes was reminded by 
Representative Halleck of some opposition testimony be- 
fore the rules committee on the previous day which 
suggested “that 18 per cent of the commerce of the coun- 
try is water-borne and that this bill exempts 15 per cent 
of it and undertakes to exercise control or regulation 
over only three per cent of it.” Mr. Mapes observed 
that he thought “that was an extreme statement, but it 
was made by one of the opponents of this legislation.” 
Later Representative Warren identified himself as “one 
of those” who made such statements before the rules com- 
mittee, but he went on to warn his colleagues not to be 
“deceived” by the exemptions—‘for a conference will 
take them in or, under the urge of bureaucracy, they 
will be brought in next year.” 

Concluding his remarks in support of the rule, Mr. 
Mapes denied that the purpose of the bill is to raise 
rail, motor or water rates; nor does he think it follows 
that rate increases must accompany regulation. For an 
epitome of what the legislation sought to do Mr. Mapes 
went to the letter received recently by members of the 
House. with an advance copy of the “Round Table on 
Transportation Policy and the Railroads,” which “For- 
tune” published in its August issue. “The railroads and 
other forms of internal transport,” Mr. Mapes quoted 
from the letter, “should be placed upon an equal basis so 
far as regulation and alleged government subsidies are 
concerned, except during a promotional stage.” He also 
inserted in the Congressional Record the front-page 
editorial in support of the bill which appeared in the 
July 25 issue of “Labor,” organ of the railroad brother- 


hoods. 


Warren Protests Against “Indecent Haste” 


Opposing the granting of the rule Representative 
Warren protested against “the indecent haste of trying 
to rush through this measure in the dying days of a dis- 
tracted Congress without opportunity for adequate de- 
bate, study, or analysis, especially when Part III of this 
act does not have to go into effect until July, 1941.” 
Mr. Warren has “no opposition to railroads” but he 
cannot forget their past sins, and “in spite of the gentle- 
man from Michigan,” he asserted that “this is a railroad 
bill,’ containing “everything they want from further 
raids on the R. F. C. to a monopoly of transportation.” 
Among the bill’s opponents, Mr. Warren listed the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, the “largest of all” 
railroad brotherhoods; the United States Maritime Com- 
mission; the Secretary of War; the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and “all of the maritime unions of the country.” 
Continuing, the North Carolinan anticipated that some- 
one might urge passage of the measure because it con- 
tained provisions directing the I. C. C. to investigate 
inter-territorial freight rates. In this connection he sug- 
gested that members of the House, who know what the 
“average investigation” amounts to, know “above every- 
thing” what “an investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is.” 

He wants to see no member who votes for the bill 
stand up in the future and protest and whimper about 
sectional freight-rate discriminations. Rather he urged 
that such members should go back and tell their people 
that “under pressure of a great lobby” they voted to 
take away “the very last thing” the complaining sections 
had “to hold down freight rates.” The bill, Mr. War- 


ren concluded, “is an outrageous sell-out of the producers 
and consumers of the nation and is detrimental to every 
section of the country.” 

Representative Martin J. Kennedy, Democrat of New 
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York, noted that Mr. Warren, now protesting “at a very 
late hour,” had not appeared before the committee on 
interstate commerce which heard 73 witnesses and re- 
ceived 36 briefs concerning the various proposals in the 
bill. The New Yorker went on to cite President Roose- 
velt’s desire for general transportation legislation and to 
assert that the labor opposition cited by Mr. Warren did 
not appear at public hearings on the bill. . 1n revealing 
his intentions to support the rule and vote for the bill, 
Mr. Kennedy thought he could assure Mr. Warren that 
the latter’s expressed fears that the legislation would 
have a “blighting effect” on New York and Brooklyn, 
among other ports, “are unfounded,” being “nothing 
more than an appeal for New York votes.” 


A Bit of “Sympathy” for Railroads 


Representative Harrington, Democrat of Iowa, opposed 
the granting of the rule; he asked how the House “in a 
few short hours” could pass judgment “on this problem 
that has been in the making since the beginning of a gov- 
ernment in the United States.” He does not think that 
the regulation of water carriers belongs under I. C. C. 
jurisdiction, and he has suspicions that the bill’s “only 
purpose is to destroy inland waterway transportation.” 
The Iowan was followed by Representative Colmer, Dem- 
ocrat of Mississippi, whose “sincere sympathy” the rail- 
roads have, but whose zeal in that connection does not 
sweep him “into a position whereby I want to lose sight 
of the general welfare of the people of this country as a 
whole.” In other words he is opposed to the regulation 
of water carriers, since he regards “cheap transportation” 
on the waterways as “a club to hold over the heads of 
other forms of transportation to keep down transporta- 
tion charges.” The bill, according to Mr. Colmer, was 
not “in the usual sense an Administration bill,’ and he 
went on to cite the opposition of Secretary of War Wood- 
ring and Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 

The final speaker on the rule was Representative Cul- 
kin, Republican of New York, who used his two minutes 
to call attention to the South-Wadsworth minority re- 
port, amounting, he said, to “a state paper of the first 
magnitude.” The rule was then adopted without a record 
vote, whereupon Chairman Lea brought the House to its 
consideration of the bill by his motion that it resolve it- 
self into thé committee of the whole House for that 
purpose. 

Taking the floor in support of the bill, Mr. Lea gave 
a highlight review of events leading up to the framing 
of general transport legislation at this time, recalling how 
the President had since the spring of 1938 received 
reports in turn from his two railroad committees—the 
so-called Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie committee and the 
committee-of-six. The report of the former, Chairman 
Lea went on, corresponds “in important aspects” to the 
“principal purposes of this bill, particularly the portion 
having to do with unifying control of the transportation 
agencies of our country.” 


Lea Worried About Attitude of Selfish Interests 


As a member of the first White House railroad con- 
ference out of which came the Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffe 
committee, Mr. Lea said that he entertained some mis- 
givings about the possibility of enacting transport legis- 
lation “that would fit the needs of our country,” because 
“no effective legislation could be adopted without some- 
body being disturbed ;” and each interested group “would 
place its own little affairs above the interests of the coun- 
try.” The chairman’s “courage has improved as time 
has gone on,” but he nevertheless found support for his 
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misgivings in a statement made early this year by Samuel 
O. Dunn (editor of Railway Age), “who for 20 years 
has been a close observer of our carrier problems.” Mr. 
Lea quoted Mr. Dunn as having said that “there has 
never been any other important American problem re- 
garding which so many interests and individuals showed 
so much hypocrisy and short-sighted selfishness as re- 
garding our railroad problem, and it cannot be solved 
under private ownership if this continues to be the case.” 

Next Mr. Lea described the country’s transportation 
system, pointing out that domestic traffic is intermixed 
whether it moves by water, highway or rail. ‘The reg- 
ulation of the commerce on the rails,” he went on, “‘is 
entirely with the I. C. C., that on the highways is entirely 
with the I. C. C., and that on ships is part with the I. C. 
C....So while the I. C. C. has regulatory power over 
93 per cent of our domestic interstate commerce, water 
transportation, which represents only seven per cent of 
what the people pay for transportation, is either unregu- 
lated or regulated partly by the I. C. C. and partly by 
the Maritime Commission. We have a constant inter- 
change of traffic between the ships, the rails and the 
trucks. This bill would create additional interchanges of 
traffic between water and rail. How absurd would be a 
system of regulation that would change the regulatory 
authority over traffic every time it changed from or to 
land transportation. . . . We cannot have one regulation 
of transportation competing with another, or have one 
type of transportation legally arrayed against the other, 
and expect to get satisfactory results.” 

Citing the committee on merchant marine and fisheries’ 
recent favorable report on the bill to extend the Maritime 
Commission’s regulatory jurisdiction to water carriers 
not now regulated by that body, Chairman Lea suggested 
that the only disagreement over the legislation was on 
the question of which agency should regulate water car- 
riers. He went on to a discussion of the purposes of the 
bill and to an explanation of the exemptions and the 
committee’s reasons therefor. Arguing for all-embracing 
regulation, Mr. Lea thought it a safe conclusion that if 
transport were left unregulated one agency would destroy 
the other if it could. And in this connection he observed 
that “generally ship owners and rail owners are of the 
same clay.” With reference to the present competitive 
situation, the chairman estimated that competitors have 
taken from the railroads revenues of about $1,000,000,- 
000 a year and the depression has caused them to lose 
another $1,000,000,000—with the result that the railroads 
today are poorer than in 1920, despite the introduction 
ot economies resulting in annual savings of over $1,000,- 
000,000 in operating expenses. The latter, he explained, 
have been offset by increased cost of labor and materials 
and taxes, and “a forced reduction in the rates.” 


Water Carriers Going Broke Too 


After next calling attention to the effect on the national 
economy of the inability of the railroads to make their 
normal purchases, Mr. Lea cited reports from the Mari- 
time Commission, which showed that the water carriers 
are also struggling along in similar fashion. “What we 
need,” the chairman added, “is an umpire, a judge to be 
Just and fair to each. . . . That is what we have tried to 
provide in this bill.” With reference to water-carrier 
subsidies, Mr. Lea noted how “it is urged that notwith- 
standing the fact that we contribute great sums of money 
to maintain these highways on our streams, they cannot 
submit to that regulation to which all other carriers are 
subject.” Concluding, the chairman referred to the bill’s 
provisions for relief to railroads in connection with the 
cost of reconstructing bridges altered in connection with 
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waterway improvements, and the section calling for an 
I. C. C. probe of inter-territorial rates ; also, he explained 
the provisions relating to consolidations of railroads. 

Opening his attack on the water-carrier provisions, 
Representative Wadsworth asserted that with the ex- 
ception of those provisions the bill “is an excellent under- 
taking, especially the provisions relating to the railways, 
the extension of help to the railways from the R. F. C. 
and other provisions.” The New Yorker is fearful that 
regulation of water transportation will ruin the contract 
carriers “the overwhelming majority” of whom are 
“little fellows,” and leave the waterways to the great 
corporations which own their own fleets and escape 
regulation because they are private carriers. He makes 
no criticism of the big corporations’ use of the water- 
ways, “because doubtless the operation is justfiable from 
an economic standpoint and probably contributes to 
cheaper products at the other end of the line.” As Mr. 
Wadsworth sees the situation the contract carrier on the 
inland waterways is like the tramp steamer which roams 
all over the world picking up cargoes wherever rates of 
regular lines become too high. So on the inland water- 
ways does the contract carrier roam around, providing 
for common carriers a competition which “regulates 
automatically the rates on the rivers.” 


Wadsworth Opposed Motor Act 


After Mr. Wadsworth had told Mr. Halleck that he 
opposed water carrier regulation because of his belief 
that it would not be in the public interest, Representa- 
tive Wolverton asked if that also had been the basis of 
the New Yorker’s opposition to the regulation of motor 
carriers when the Motor Carrier Act was before the 
House in 1935. Getting an affirmative reply, Mr. Wol- 
verton deduced that “the gentleman is opposed to any 
form of regulation of transportation.” Mr. Wadsworth 
thought the latter was “a pretty wide assumption,” and 
he went on to tell Representative Terry, Democrat of 
Arkansas, that it would be “entirely contrary to our 
tradition” to impose tolls on waterway users. The New 
Yorker realizes that the government spends large sums 
of money on the river channels, but he believes “that is 
a sound public policy, where, of course, the money is 
expended on rivers where the traffic will eventually jus- 
tify the expenditure.” He was not so much concerned 
lest passage of the bill increase rates, but he was con- 
cerned that “it will result in the hopeless retardation of 
the future development of water transportation.” 

Representative Halleck thought that the best recom- 
mendation which the bill could have was the interstate 
commerce committee’s 23 to 2 vote to make the favor- 
able report. He went on to tell of the thorough con- 
sideration which the measure received in committee and 
then addressed his remarks to the allegation that it is “a 
railroad bill.” In the latter connection he found that 
the committee-of-six made 14 recommendations, of 
which the bill embodies only four and adopts three in 
modified form—it “totally rejects” the other seven. With 
the country committed to a policy of regulation, and 
most people favoring the regulation of utilities, Mr. Hal- 
leck thinks it strange to find water-carrier interests 
“against regulation for themselves but for it for rail- 
roads.” He went on to recall the opposition to repeal 
of the long-and-short-haul clause, adding that the water 
carriers “want the railroads regulated right down to the 
raw, but they resent any move, even modest as pro- 
posed in this bill, looking to the regulation of water 
carriers.” Also, he suggested that if Mr. Wadsworth 
wants transport regulation relaxed, “the way to accom- 
plish it is to bring all these competing agencies under 
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regulation, and then, if they find the burdens of regula- 
tion are too heavy, they can all join hands in bringing 
about a relaxation of regulation.” It is Mr. Halleck’s 
“firm belief” that no general relaxation will come “until 
all of the principal competing forms of transportation 
are under a similarity of regulation administered by the 
same federal agency.” As for the charge that higher 
rates will result, Mr. Halleck asked: “Is it in the public 
interest of this country and of all the people of our 
country that our great transportation systems _ shall 
operate at a loss?” 


Says Water Competition Doesn't 
Cause Rail Unemployment 


Chairman Bland of the committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries found it “impossible” to discuss a question 
of such importance in the 15 minutes allotted to him. 
Nevertheless he made a stab at it, starting with the 
assertion that water competition was much less responsi- 
ble for the drop in railroad employment than the larger 
locomotives, longer trains and other improvements in 
rail facilities. He went on to-advocate regulation of 
water carriers by the Maritime Commission in accord- 
ance with the provisions of his pending bill, which pro- 
vides for a joint board with two I. C. C. and two Mari- 
time Commission representatives and a fifth member ap- 
pointed by the President to deal with the relationships 
between rail and water and motor and water rates. 
S. 2009’s water-carrier provisions, he went on, “should 
be studied by a committee familiar with that kind of 
legislation,” and he characterized as “legislative larceny” 
the procedure whereby they went to the committee on 
interstate commerce. Like other opposition speakers, Mr. 
Bland called attention to the fact that two members of 
the President’s cabinet were on his side; and he also 
cited the minority report filed in the Senate by Senator 
Shipstead, Farmer-Laborite of Minnesota, who had said 
that the Senate version of S. 2009 “will not help one 
man on the railroads, and it will only increase the dis- 
tance between the caboose and the engine.” Mr. Bland’s 
closing clincher was a revelation of information which 
he has about some shipping line holding up plans for 
the construction of two new vessels “until they know 
what the bill will do.” Representative Pittenger, Re- 
publican of Minnesota, followed Mr. Bland with an ex- 
pression of his fears that “the present bill is one of the 
first steps in a program to deprive the people of this 
country of the advantages of water transportation, which 
in the past has always been cheap and economical.” 

Next came Representative South, co-signer with Mr. 
Wadsworth of the minority report, and he objected to 
repeal of land-grant rates and the wording of the pro- 
visions for the investigation of interterritorial rates, as 
well as to the water carrier provisions. With respect to 
the rate probe Mr. South would have the I. C. C. look 
into all interterritorial rates instead of only those on 
manufactured products, as the reported bill provided. 
In support of his opposition to water-carrier regulation 
the Texan cited again the much-cited letters from Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace, Secretary of War Wood- 
ring and Chairman Land of the Maritime Commission. 
He denied that his attitude placed him in opposition to 
railroad labor, because “railroad labor is not greatly con- 
cerned about the outcome of this controversy.” 

Representative Houston, Democrat of Kansas, advo- 
cated passage of the bill as one designed to improve the 
nation’s transportation system. He said he was endeavor- 
ing to assume the role of “watchdog” of the public inter- 
est in view of the fact that each type of transport seemed 
to have its special “watchdogs” on the job. Representa- 
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tive Patrick, Democrat of Alabama, joshed Mr. South 
about the latter’s failure to persevere as a follower of 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Splawn. At the com- 
mittee hearings, Mr. Patrick recalled, Mr. South “proudly 
puts the doctor on the stand and gloriously recommends 
him and states that we will hear the very gospel of truth 
when he takes the stand.”” But, the Alabaman went on, 
“Professor Splawn comes out recommending not only the 
land-grant provisions of this bill, but the water carrier 
provisions. . . . Later on we find the gentleman from 
Texas getting a little timid. . .. Now we find him signed 
up with the genial, capable and highly esteemed gentle- 
man from New York.” 

As Mr. Patrick sees it, there is no logical reason for 
excluding water carriers from regulation. In seeking to 
develop a national transportation policy, he asked, “why 
do we suddenly come to a ‘sacred cow’ and fall on our 
knees.:and salaam and begin paying tribute to it because 
it is the waterways?” The bill, he added, “seeks to aid 
in relieving the country from the evils of cluttered-up 
transportation and to bring order from the chaos now 
prevailing. Someday the river men will look up from 
the chunk-chunk-chunking of their paddle wheels and call 
this committee blessed.” 

“But yesterday the word of Caesar might have stood 
against the world; now lies he there and none so poor 
to do him reverence,” was taken by Representative Mar- 
tin, Democrat of Colorado, as the text for his opening 
commentaries on what has happened to the railroads, 
“once the industrial king of America.” Now, he added, 
“the jackass may kick the sick lion, and an opponent of 
economic royalism can stand on the floor of Congress 
and plead the cause of the railroads without having the 
finger of suspicion pointed at him.” Mr. Martin believes 
that the bill proposes a regulatory set-up which is “more 
than fair,’ but with that he passed on to discuss his 
major premise that the railroads constitute “not only in- 
comparably the principal but the only indispensable agency 
of transportation in the United States.” 

“Tomorrow morning,” he continued, “every ship on 
the inland and intercoastal waterways of the United 
States could be tied up at the docks and the country as a 
whole would not miss them. But if the wheels of the 
railroads were to stop, the country as a whole would be 
paralyzed. ... And the trucks, valuable though they are 
(could) disappear from the highways, except in local 
service, and the railroads would meet every urgent need 
in transportation.” Citing the increasing expenditures 
on the army and navy, Mr. Martin noted that Congress 
“is spending nothing to build up the railways, the first 
arm of the national defense.” He went on to recall his 
talks at the hearings with representatives of water trans- 
portation who stressed the relative insignificance of 
water-borne traffic as compared to that carried on the 
railroads. And again he asked “What is a thing worth 
that is not worth anything? Their claim that the water 
lines are the transportation salvation of the United States, 
but that the total volume of their traffic and also their 
income would not materially help the railways simply 
added up in my mind, not to the answer, but to the 
question, What is a thing worth that is not worth any- 
thing ?” 


Government Subsidizes Waterways 
and Also Gives Boats Away 


On the question of subsidies Mr. Martin asserted that 
“all that is necessary to embark in water traffic is a boat, 
and the government has given away a lot of these. . . . 
Instead of being the cheapest form of transportation it 1s 
the most expensive,” being “cheap” only because “the 
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great bulk of the cost of water transportation is borne 
by the federal government.” Meanwhile, Mr. Martin 
went on, water carriers employ “the cheapest transpor- 
tation labor in the country. ... Harry Bridges is a natural 
product of water transportation. He is an outlaw; he is 
bucking an outlaw game, and he is legitimate.” The best 
answer which Mr. Martin has heard to the charge that 
regulation will increase the costs of water transportation 
was made by a representative of Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber interests who appeared before the interstate commerce 
committee on behalf of railroad relief legislation. When 
asked how it came about that the representative of an in- 
dustry particularly adapted to water transportation was 
appearing in behalf of the railways, the witness’ reply 
was “that his industry required something besides cheap 
transportation, that it required a market, and that for- 
merly the railways supplied 75 per cent of that market 
and now only 25 per cent.” 

Representative Alexander, Republican of Minnesota, 
was sure all his colleagues, like himself, wanted to help 
the railroads, but he opposed regulation of water car- 
riers by the I. C. C. which, “it is hinted in many quarters 
is now owned lock, stock, and barrel by the railroads, 
whom this commission seeks daily so assiduously to 
serve, although it was set up originally in 1887 to pro- 
tect and serve the shipper and the general public.” His 
10-minute speech closed July 21’s debate on the bill. 

July 22’s debate was opened by Representative Pear- 
son, Democrat of Tennessee, who suggested that the 
country must do one of three things—repeal all regula- 
tion of railroads and motor carriers, embark on a pro- 


gram of government ownership of transport agencies, or 


place all agencies under uniform and unified control. 
The latter, Mr. Pearson went on to say, is the proper 
course, adding that “our transportation industry cannot 
survive much longer under present conditions. . . .” 


Culkin Assails I. C. C. 


Asserting that the proposed legislation “will seriously 
affect the economic well-being of every man, woman, and 
child in these United States,” Representative Culkin, 
while making “no war on the railroads,’ went on to 
assail railway rates on farm products and the I. C. C. 
which the gentleman from New York regards as “rail- 
road-minded.” Exempting from his condemnation, 
“Commissioner Eastman and several other members of 
the commission,” Mr. Culkin called the regulatory body 
an “outfit” which “has all the externals of a court, but 
none of its probity or civic consciousness.” He added 
that “at the turn of the century the railroads took over 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and since then 
they have absolutely written their own ticket.” Later 
on Mr. Culkin noted that there are “some scandalous 
stories afloat concerning this commission ;” but he would 
not repeat them because they are “hearsay.” He does 
think, however, that Congress “as a necessary prelim- 
inary to this legislation should investigate this commis- 
sion thoroughly and find out what is rotten in Denmark.” 
After paying tribute to the army engineers—“the great- 
est public officers of any popular government in the his- 
tory of the world”—Mr. Culkin undertook to refute the 
contention of Senator Wheeler of Montana that users 
of the waterways do not pass on the savings in transport 
costs to consumers. In this connection the New Yorker 
offered “86 certificates from 86 distributers and jobbers 
who handle from 300,000 to 50,000,000 gal. of gasoline 
annually.” These jobbers certified that “savings on trans- 
portation are always reflected back to the people.” Thus 
Mr. Culkin’s estimate that, due to water transportation 
of petroleum products, “every American citizen saves 20 
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cents on a gal. of gasoline at the pump.” It is also the 
opinion of the gentleman from New York that “water- 
ways have always helped the railroads ;” and while he 
respects the achievements of the railroads he neverthe- 
less asserts that “the railroad lobby and their affiliate, 
the I. C. C., would make the people pay for the water 
that was poured into the systems 40 or 50 or 60 years 
ago and bought by the American people.” 

The next speaker—Representative Whittington, Dem- 
ocrat of Mississippi—said that he supported the views 
expressed in the minority report from the committee on 
interstate commerce; while Representative Van Zandt, 
Republican of Pennsylvania, supported the bill as a “truly 
modern transportation act.” The country, the Pennsyl- 
vanian said, “cannot live with our transportation facili- 
ties ‘half slave and half free’.”” On the other hand Rep- 
resentative Kleberg, Democrat of Texas, stated it to be 
his “firm conviction,’ growing out of “earnest delibera- 
tion” that “recommitment of this bill will mean im- 
measurably more to our country and the transportation 
systems of this country sought to be served than its pas- 
sage under present conditions.” 


Says Railways Benefit from Harbor Expenditures 


Representative Hinshaw, Republican of California, 
was another supporter of the bill, pointing out that the 
interstate commerce committee of which he is a member 
was presenting its “considered judgment in the form of 
this legislation.” The Californian thought there was no 
better argument in favor of I. C. C. regulation of water 
carriers than its advocacy by Major General T. Q. Ash- 
burn, chairman of the government-owned Inland Water- 
ways Corporation. In opposing the bill, Chairman 
Mansfield of the committee on rivers and_ harbors, 
contended that railroads are the major beneficiaries of 
rivers and harbors expenditures by reason of their 
marine operations in various seaboard and Great Lakes 
habors. Representative Harrington, Democrat of Iowa, 
was in accord with the views expressed in the South- 
Wadsworth minority report, while Representative Eber- 
harter, Democrat of Pennsylvania, predicted that enact- 
ment of the bill would starve out the “small independent 
contract water carrier” and give the railroads “a prac- 
tically complete monopoly.” Representative Cole, 
Democrat of Maryland, was for the bill, having been 
particularly impressed by the testimony given at the hear- 
ings by Jesse H. Jones, administrator of the Federal 
Loan Agency. Also, Mr. Cole inserted in the record a 
letter he had received from the president of the Mer- 
chants & Miners Transportation Company, who urged 
Mr. Cole to vote for the bill. 

Representative Bulwinkle, Democrat of North Caro- 
lina, said a few words about “the President of the 
United States favoring the bill;” he had not heard much 
about that, although he had heard “how the great Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, how the Secretary of War, and how 
the admiral in charge of the merchant marine and other 
gentlemen connected with the government are opposed.” 
Mr. Bulwinkle went on to insert in the Congressional 
Record the Associated Press dispatch reporting what the 
President had said at the above-mentioned press con- 
ference in Hyde Park, N. Y. “I want,” he added, “to 
hear something more now about what Secretary Wal- 
lace says. The Chief Executive has asked the Congress 
to pass the pending bill.” 

Representative Wolverton, who had previously spoken 
in favor of the rule, as noted above, followed Mr. Bul- 
winkle. He stressed the President’s support of the 
measure and professed to be “astounded” by the manner 

(Continued on page 190) 
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HE contest held annually by the Purchases and 
Stores division, A. A. R., among employees of the 
railway supply departments for the purpose of 

stimulating interest in the work of the Division and de- 
veloping ideas and facts for the improvement of railway 
supply work resulted in the selection of papers on stored 
coal and the growth of railroad store departments for the 
first honors this year. J. W. Trent, a laborer in the store 
department of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, St. 
Joseph, Mo., and R. R. Metzelfeld, a laborer in the store 
department of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pa- 
cific, Milwaukee, Wis., were the authors of the winning 
papers. This was the first year in which both awards in 
the Division’s annual contests were won by laborers and 
also the first competition of the kind to give prominence 
to coal. In his paper on this subject, the author dis- 
cussed the deterioration and cost of handling stored coal 
and undertook to show that the practice increases fuel 
costs more than 10 per cent without counting fire losses. 
The two papers follow in part: 


The Costly Economy of 
Storing Coal 


By John W. Trent 


During past years, coal has been the subject of in- 
tensive study and, through systems evolved for its classi- 
fication, many facts concerning the different varieties 
have been brought to light which are exceedingly helpful 
in the procurement of suitable coal for various kinds 
of work. It does not appear, however, that a system of 
buying a specific class of coal for a particular kind of 
work could ever be made wholly practicable where it 
becomes necessary to distribute the commodity over a 
wide territory. Distances and handling costs must be 


Prize Papers Discuss Coal and 
Storekeeping 


Two laborers from Burlington and Milwaukee take honors in national 
competition of papers on supply work 
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considered as they can easily off-set any advantage that 
might be realized from obtaining the variety best suited 
for the work. Economy in use has likewise been studied 
carefully and every apparent opportunity for reducing 
heat losses has been investigated. 

Because of the nature of the business in which the 
railroads engage, they must be constantly prepared to 
meet fluctuating, or suddenly increased, demands for 
service. Traffic can abruptly increase to double or 
treble the normal volume of business and such conditions 
can prevail for weeks or months. Anticipated shortage 
in the market, or rising prices, frequently influence buy- 
ers to obtain more coal than is needed for immediate use, 
and storage is resorted to as a means of taking care of 
the surplus. 

Tests tend to show the occurrence of a definite, though 
varying, loss in heat value in all methods of storing ex- 
cept under water. Except where high-sulphur coals are 
stored, inside storage possesses few advantages over 
storing in the open. Both methods involve heavy han- 
dling costs and are impracticable where it is necessary 
to store large quantities. . 

Because of the expense involved with those methods 
which best preserve the coal, the railroads, like many 
other large industries, follow the more wasteful practice 
of storing in the open. When this method is used, the 
loss in heat value resulting from exposure to the weather 
is not the only loss incurred. Contamination impairs the 
quality of the coal, and spontaneous combustion, although 
it may be greatly reduced by the selection of coal ~ by 
careful piling, is an ever-present menace. 

Estimates of the amount of depreciation vary, owing 
to the fact that some coals are more resistant than others 
to the effects of weather. The following, however, is 
considered a fair estimate of storage depreciation 0c- 
curring in the grades of bituminous coal used extensively 
by railroads: 
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Time stored 
2 Months 2 per cent 
12 “ 7 se “é 
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Depreciation 


The cost of transportation from mine to point of use 
will be approximately the same whether the coal has or 
has not been placed in storage at some point along the 
regular route of delivery. The cost of unloading and re- 
loading at storage, plus the extra switching charges on 
storage cars, represent extra handling costs. Of many 
methods and devices used for handling coal in storage, 
the locomotive crane has proved the most economical, the 
cost of unloading by this method ranging from 7 to 10 
cents per ton. Switching charges for the extra movement 
of such cars, when prorated over the tonnage moved, will 
ordinarily range from 3 to 5 cents per ton. 


Storing Wasteful 


On the strength of these figures, using minimum 
rather than maximum charges as a basis of calculations, 
coal purchased at $2 per ton, plus a handling cost of 
10 cents, increases the cost to $2.10 per ton. If the 
loss in heat value of coal stored for six months amounts 
to 5 per cent, we find that one ton (2,000 lb.), which has 


. laid six months in storage possesses the heat utility of 


1,900 Ib. as purchased. Figuring this loss in heat value 
we find that after six months in storage, the coal has in. 
reality cost $2.21 per ton. To this we may add 1 per cent 
of the purchase price (2 per cent per annum), as repre- 
senting the lost earning power of inactive funds, thus 
increasing the cost to $2.23. Of this amount, 23 cents, or 
11.5 per cent of the purchase price, represents the actual 
cost of storage. 

A similar calculation based on two months storage and 
a 2 per cent loss in heat value reveals a storage cost of 
15 cents per ton, or 7.5 per cent of the original purchase 
price. The extra expense of cross-haul or back-haul, 
occurring as a direct result of the coal having been placed 
in storage, may be conservatively estimated at one-half 
cent per ton mile. When we consider the cumulative 
effects of such potential losses as theft, spontaneous 
combustion and lowered engine performance, we become 
more aware of the high cost of storage, although these 
losses are of such nature that they can not be accurately 
measured. 

The practice of buying coal at summer prices and 
storing for winter is advocated by many. Any attempt, 
however, by consumers as a whole, to follow this plan 
would probably result in nothing more than a change in 
the time of year at which high prices occur. Any move 
conducted on so large a scale to obtain a three or six 
months advance supply of coal, would result in panic. 
A heavy rise in prices and a shortage of railroad cars 
would immediately expose the fallacy of the system. 
“Summer buying,” may be profitable to a few, but loses 
its effectiveness when practiced by many. 

During the last 20 years the occurrence of peak prices 
in the coal market were caused, not by any shortage of 
production, for there was plenty of coal in the country, 
but rather by a shortage of railroad cars, as the railroads 
were unable to effect deliveries with sufficient promptness 
to meet the demand. Cars alone would not correct all 
the objectionable conditions in our present marketing 
system, although the study of so-called shortages oc- 
curring in the past indicate that a greater number of 
railroad cars would improve the situation for consumers. 

Studies recently made of the bituminous producing in- 
dustry reveal over-development of such proportions that 
it has consistently frustrated the establishment of the 
economic stability so badly needed. throughout the field. 
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Producers frequently glut the market through over- 
production and then suspend operations indefinitely. This 
condition may cause a highly variable market, result in 
waste of a natural resource, and seriously affect the 
national economy. 

It is always considered good policy to buy while prices 
are low, and sell (or use) while prices are high. Most 
attempts to gage a future market properly are highly 
speculative, and speculation frequently proves disastrous. 
Sound economy decrees that we refrain from speculation, 
buy exactly what we need, and derive a full measure of 
utility from the commodity acquired. In past years the 
nature of the market in which we were dealing has, per- 
haps, prohibited the application of such economic prin- 
ciples. But what of the future? Can we not change 
the order that has prevailed in the past? 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


Railroad buyers have in recent years, consistently re- 
duced protection stocks in many classes of material to 
the lowest practicable minimum, and have followed with 
marked success the so-called plan of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. There seems to be no good reason why the same sys- 
tem should not be applied to the buying of railroad coal. 

The National Coal Commission is striving, through 
regulation, to effect the necessary corrections in the pro- 
ducing and marketing system. Through the office of 
consumers’ counsel, the Commission is doing what it 
may to protect the interests of the consuming public. 
The law, however, does not foster any distinction or 
discrimination between classes of consumers. This fact 
discriminates against the railroads, as ordinary business 
ethics dictate that the heaviest buyer should be entitled 
to certain preferences. Although the Commission may 
not officially take note of the fact, it should be remem- 
bered that the railroads collectively constitute an agent 
of commerce upon whom all other industries, and the 
nation as well, must depend for their economic life. 

Deliveries may be improved by the expansion of rail- 
road equipment where practicable and by the use of 
equipment acquired and maintained by producers and 
marketing agencies, as a means of facilitating delivery 
of their product. A strong influence towards economic 
stability can be exercised through the nature of the con- 
tracts let. In this way the railroads can do much to 
realize the changes desired. When these changes have 
been effected, every one will benefit. No longer will it 
be necessary for railroads and other large industries to 
rely upon storing coal for their only real protection 
against the vagaries of a capricious market. 


Progressive Storekeeping 
By Robert R. Metzelfeld 


At the time the stores department came into existence 
the railroads were still in their infancy. Storekeepers 
were not adept at discriminating between the actual needs 
and the imaginary requirements of the other depart- 
ments. The smaller items were, more often than not, 
stored in makeshift bins, that were dark and dirty. Be- 
sides being unsanitary, these bins were a fire hazard. 
The larger items, such as castings, were laid out on the 
ground in any convenient place that did not involve too 
much handling. There were no lift trucks, tractors or 
other time-saving equipment. The stock books were 
sorry affairs. The storekeepers and stock men had to 
remove the material from the bins to the floor, count it 
and replace it, thus wasting valuable time. 

As the years passed, the railroads grew both in num- 
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ber and size. Locomotives were developed into some- 
thing mote than just a steam engine on wheels. <Auto- 
matic lubricators were slowly doing away with the oil 
can. Automatic stokers, boosters, electric headlights, 
generators, power reverse gears, water conditioners, etc., 
took their places on engines. On the passenger cars, 
steam heat, air brakes, shock absorbers and air con- 
ditioning gradually appeared. All these new additions 
created an enormous amount of new stock to be handled 
by the stores department. As a result the railroad of 
today carries what is probably the most complete stock 
ever assembled by any single business, there being some 
70,000 different items. 


Machines Help 


The bins of several years ago are contrasted with the 
modern, neatly painted, broad daylight racks of today. 
Handling of bulky, heavy material by brute force has 
given place to smooth handling by tractors, trucks, lift- 
trucks, and cranes. The progressive storekeeper now 
keeps the smaller items in uniform trays, each tray fitted 
with a small card on which the total number of pieces is 
printed as each additional full tray is added. When the 
stock book records are taken he has merely to add the 
number on the top full tray to the odd number of 
pieces in the unfilled tray and enter it in his stock book. 
All other material is assembled in neat piles, to facilitate 
counting. The department has been divided into several 
sections, starting with the general store with its sections, 
then the district stores, division stores and finally each 
of the small stores. The men in charge of purchasing, 
storing and handling material have become experts in 
their respective lines of work. 

As we look back on the progress made, we can come 
to the conclusion that the formation of the stores depart- 
ment was a beneficial step in the progress of the railroad 
industry. Its formation directly resulted in saving enor- 
mous sums of money which would otherwise have been 
lost. The job, however, is only half done. While we 
have concerned ourselves almost entirely with the ma- 
terial end of the department there are many other prob- 
lems. Many requests are received from the other de- 
partments to purchase new and unusual items, and the 
stores department, desiring to co-operate, follows the 
request only to have a large share of these purchases lie 
unclaimed on their shelves. 

Examples of minor items of waste are the old air 
hose, discarded toois, scrap brake shoes, bits of iron 
and forgotten locomotive and car castings that lie along 
the tracks and outside the walls of the buildings. On 


Courtesy Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Among the heaviest and longest. loads ever shipped on the Pennsylvania were these 139-ft. 
via the Pennsylvania to Philadelphia and barge beyond. 
fastened together in pairs with bolted diaphrams and suspended on three cars, using a flat car at each end with a well car in the 


of the Bethlehem Steel Company to Washington, D. C., 
per shipment, 


center. 








The high part of each girder was dropped down to within approx. 6 in. of the rail. 
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a large railroad much money is lost through rust, when 
the expense of providing a shelter for articles liable to 
rust would be defrayed in a few years by the savings 
thus effected. 

It has been estimated that dead stock or saat ma- 
terial costs the railroad 12 cents on every dollar’s worth 
of stock it buys through insurance, inventory, taxes, 
handling and theft. On $1,000,000 worth of stock, that 
means a loss of $120,000. Education of the men, in the 
store department and elsewhere is the only method of 
stopping this waste. The workers must be taught to 
realize that the interests of the company are their own. 


S. 2009 Passed by House 
(Continued from page 187) 


in which some of the Democrats have attacked it “as a 
railroad bill, a bill in the interest of Wall Street, as an 
effort to destroy water carriers throughout the nation.” 
When they make such assertions, the New Jersey Re- 
publican said, “they are thereby impugning the motives 
of their own leader, the President.” He reminded such 
“erring brothers” that they still had “an opportunity to 
repent and show your contrition by voting for the bill 
in its entirety.” The I. C. C., Mr. Wolverton thought, 
needed no defense at his hands—“its faithful, conscien- 
tious, and able handling of the powers and duties com- 
mitted to it for the more than 50 years of its existence, 
is a guarantee of the high quality of service that can 
be expected in the future as additional powers and in- 
creased jurisdiction is given to it.” 

Representative Oliver, Republican of Maine, thought 
that the day in which the bill was presented in the House 
should be known as “black Friday.” He was opposed 
to the measure because in his opinion it will, among 
other things, reduce employment, increase rates and stifle 
further development of the “small fellow” in water 
transportation. On the other hand Representative Zim- 
merman, Democrat of Missouri, who represents an agri- 
cultural district, thought that the only logical solution 
of the country’s transportation problem was to place all 
agencies under the I. C. C. It appeared to him that the 
arguments against the bill were “based upon fear of 
something that may happen and distrust in the honesty 
and integrity of a great governmental body, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” The general debate was 
closed by Representative Corsser, Democrat of Ohio, 
who thought that enactment of the bill would enable the 
nation to approach “the ultimate goal of just regulation.” 





139-Ft. Girders Take a Ride 


10-in. girders consigned from the Pottstown, Pa., branch 
The girders were loaded four 


The total weight of the load was approximately 240 tons 
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Profitable Tours 


HE Norfolk Southern Bus Corporation, a wholly- 

I owned railway subsidiary, not only operates a wide 

variety of scheduled bus services, but has also been 
unusually successful in the promotion of a profitable bus 
tour business. These tours, begun on a small basis some 
years ago, have been extended until they cover a large 
portion of the scenic and horticultural beauties of the 
Southeast. 

The regular bus services are largely confined to parallel 
routes along the lines of the parent railway in south- 
eastern Virginia and eastern North Carolina. They in- 
clude the main route between Norfolk, Va., and Williams- 
ton, N. C., 113 miles, with branches between Williams- 
ton and Columbia, 55 miles, and between Williamston 
and Washington, 23 miles. Close connections and oper- 
ating’ agreements with other bus companies give service 
to the deeply indented North Carolina Coast country 
along Currituck, Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, while 
western connections give access to Raleigh, Charlotte 
and beyond. In addition, a combination bus-ferry-rail 
service is operated between Norfolk and Little Creek, 
where connection is made with the ferries of the Penn- 
sylvania across Hampton Roads, connecting with trains 
at Cape Charles, Va., on the northern peninsula. Hourly 
bus service is also provided between Norfolk and Vir- 
ginia Beach, serving the resorts of that area. 

These operations have been conducted for several 
years, while the tours are a comparatively recent de- 
velopment. The entire bus operations are under the 
jurisdiction of an officer who also serves as general super- 
intendent of the railway, while the tours are supervised 
by the director of the tour department, who is thoroughly 
conversant with the beauties and traditions of the coun- 
try in which the tours are operated and who has built up 
a staff of cultured women to serve as couriers with each 
tour. 

The tours cover famous gardens, mountains and spots 
of historic interest, and the tour schedules for the spring 
and summer seasons of 1939 are the most ambitious yet 
undertaken. The shortest tour is a one-day historical 
run from Norfolk to the towns of Williamsburg, James- 
town and Yorktown, connecting with train and boat 





Modern Buses Are Used for Nor- 
folk Southern Garden Tours 
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schedules into and out of Norfolk and operated daily 
between May 1 and October 31. Another tour to be 
operated seven times during the summer is from Norfolk 
to the Skyline drive in the mountains of western Virginia. 
This tour occupies two days, with an additional day at 
Williamsburg optional. j 

During the spring, when the various gardens of the 
South are at their best, bus tours are operated to all of 
the more famous gardens, which include short tours to 
gardens near Norfolk, as well as a five-day tour to 
Charleston, S. C., covering nearly 1,000 miles. The 
most ambitious tour is the “Natchez Pilgrimage ;” a two- 
week trip from Norfolk, visiting Natchez, Miss., New 
Orleans, La., Mobile, Ala., and many other points en- 
route, and covering 2,500 miles. 

All the tours are on an all-expense basis, ranging in 
price from $5 to $130. Modern buses, with three-way 
recliner seats, are used, and rooms and meals are ar- 
ranged for at first-class hotels. 


New Book... 


Universal Directory of Railway Officials and Railway Year Book, 
compiled from offictal sources under the direction of the Editor 
of the Railway Gazette: 119 pages. 8% in. by 5Y% in. Bound 
in cloth. Published by the Directory Publishing Company 
Limited, 33 Tothill Street, Westminster, S. W. 1, London, 
England. Price 20 shillings. 

In publishing its 1939-1940 edition the “Universal Directory” 
reaches its 45th year of issuance and its seventh edition since 
merger with “The Railway Year -Book.” Besides the usual re- 
visions to bring up to date. the lists of officers, descriptions of 
the systems, etc., a special effort has been made to include oper- 
ating and financial statistics for the year 1938 by fixing the date 
of issue in the middle of this year. 

Other major changes and additions include the latest informa- 
tion on operation of the former Czechoslovak State Railways as 
divisions of the German State Railway in the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia. While the civil war has continued to 
prevent the publication of recent statistics on Spanish railways, 
the Spanish section is further enriched in this edition by the 
addition of the descriptions of more than 30 small roads to its 


pages. 
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Big Biz Barging 
To Get a Kayo? 


Shipstead introduces bill to 
prevent shippers by water 
from pocketing ‘‘savings’’ 


Senator Shipstead, Farmer-Laborite of 
Minnesota, has introduced in the Senate 
S. 2836, a bill which would amend the 
Federal Trade Commission Act by mak- 
ing it unlawful for any person or cor- 
poration to include in the selling price of 
an article a larger charge for transporta- 
tion than was actually incurred. The bill 
would also force the seller to give the 
purchaser of any commodity in interstate 
commerce at the time of the sale an item- 
ized invoice setting out in detail the com- 
ponents (including charges for transporta- 
tion, handling, service, taxes, and any other 
items) of the gross selling price of the 
article or commodity. Failure to live up 
to these provisions would carry, upon 
conviction, a fine of not more than $1,000 
for each offense. 

Senator Shipstead attempted to have 
such a provision attached as a rider to 
the Wheeler-Truman transport measure, 
S. 2009, when it was under consideration 
in the Senate, but failed when the proposi- 
tion was put to a voice vote. Senator 
Wheeler said during debate in the Senate 
on S. 2009, that he was in sympathy with 
the idea but did not think that his bill was 
the proper one to carry such legislation. 
The proposed bill would strike at the prac- 
tice of large corporations using cheaper 
forms of transportation for the movement 
of certain commodities and charging their 
customers the rail rate. 

Senator Wagner, Democrat of New 
York, has offered a bill, S. 2862, which 
would provide compensation for disability 
or death resulting from the injury to em- 
ployees of interstate carriers, whether they 
be railroads, express or sleeping car or 
dining car company, pipe-line, or a com- 
mon or contract carrier by any vehicle, in- 
cluding aircraft, moving in commerce be- 
tween fixed termini or on a regular sched- 
ule or route, or regularly carrying bulk 
shipments. 

Representative Martin, Republican of 
Iowa, has introduced in the House H. R. 
7333, a measure which would amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 by pro- 
viding that any “individual in receipt of a 
pension under the provisions of section 6 
of the Railroad Retirement Act, who, on 
the date of enactment of this Act, is totally 
and permanently disabled for regular em- 
ployment for hire and who was continu- 











A. N. Williams to Head L. V. 


A. N. Williams, president of the 
Chicago & Western Indiana, will be- 
come chairman and executive’ vice- 
president of the Lehigh Valley on 
August 1—taking over the execu- 
tive direction of the property in the 
absence of President Duncan J. 
Kerr, who has been ill for some 
time. 











ously employed for not less than 40 years 
by a carrier by railroad, express com- 
pany, and/or sleeping-car company, shall, 
if such pension is less than $100 per month, 
receive, in lieu thereof, a pension at the 
rate of $100 per month.” 

Representative Walter, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania, has reported favorably from 
the House committee on the judiciary H. 
R. 4988, a bill which would amend the Act 
entitled “An Act relating to the liability 
of common carriers by railroad to their 
employees in certain cases.” 


Seatrain Orders Two New Vessels 


Seatrain Lines, Inc., has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of two 11,000- 
ton vessels designed and built for the car- 
riage of 100 loaded freight cars, to the 
Sun Ship Building & Dry Dock Co., of 
Chester, Pa. For the most part these ves- 
sels are duplicates of the boats “Sea Train 
New York” and “Sea Train Havana” built 
in 1932 and at present in operation be- 
tween Hoboken, N. J., Havana, Cuba and 
New Orleans, La., in the over-water car- 
riage of railroad freight cars. The new 
vessels, it is reported, will be used in a new 
service of the company between New York 
and Texas City, Texas. It is expected that 
they will be delivered in the early sum- 
mer of 1940. 


J. L. Payne, Canadian Rail Student, 
Dies 


J. L. Payne, one of the foremost advo- 
cates of unification of the Canadian rail- 
ways and a well-known writer on the sub- 
ject of railroad economics, died at Ottawa, 
Ont., recently at the age of 79. Mr. Payne 
served as private secretary to three Ca- 
nadian ministers of railways and canals 
and between 1906 and 1920 occupied the 
office of comptroller of railway statistics. 
He contributed numerous articles to Ca- 
nadian newspapers and journals on the 
subject of railroads, many of which sound- 
ed his view that only unification of the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
would rid Canada of financial burdens aris- 
ing from operation of the latter road. 
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Canada’s Parties 
State Ry. Policies 


Both contenders knock mer- 
ger, Conservatives would 
compel ‘'co-operation” 


Build up railway traffic rather than aban- 
doning lines, keep the two large systems 
separate as they are now—is still the policy 
of the incumbent Liberal party in Can- 
ada, according to a speech made last week 
at a political rally near Ottawa by Trans- 
port Minister C. D. Howe. With a Do- 
minion election looming, Mr. Howe sought 
to restate the attitude of the Liberals as 
still opposed ‘to amalgamation. Under his 
railway administration the plan of “agreed” 
charges has been put into effect. Also 
under his regime and under his direction 
(for he is the responsible Minister) has 
come the TransCanada Airlines, owned by 
the Canadian National, and which is doing 
a rapidly increasing passenger business. 

Mr. Howe could not refrain from re- 
ferring to the clash last session in parlia- 
ment between Conservatives in the House, 
led by Robert Manion, and in the Senate, 
led by Arthur Meighen (a former Prime 
Minister of Canada). Mr. Meighen was 
Prime Minister when the component parts 
of the present Canadian National were ac- 
quired but now he wants unification with 
the C. P. R., while Dr.. Manion has con- 
sistently opposed linking with the private- 
ly-owned road. 

“We have tried to improve the position 
of both railways,” said Mr. Howe. “The 
prosperity of the railways must be parallel 
with the prosperity of the country. We 
believe one of them should be publicly- 
owned and one privately owned. We would 
like to see them kept that way and we will 
do all in our power to assist them.” 

The Conservative Party was divided 
against itself on railway policy. While 
Dr. Manion in opposing unification might 
represent the views of the party as a 
whole, he did not represent the majority 
of Conservatives in Parliament, Mr. Howe 
claimed. The Senate recently voted in 
favor of unification and the 25 senators 
in favor of it were all Conservatives. Dr. 
Manion had tried to say that his vote was 
the result of a Liberal trick because of 
the absence of a number of Liberal sena- 
tors. This was not so as 13 Liberal sen- 
ators opposed to unification were paired 
with 13 Conservatives in favor of it. 
That left only six Liberal senators who 
were unavoidably absent and were not 
paired, and there were nine Conservatives 
also unavoidably absent and not paired. 

(Continued on page 199) 
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Senate Approves 
Chandler Measure 


Conferees limit bill to one 
year; House expected to 
act shortly 


Congressional action on the Chandler 
voluntary railroad reorganization bill was 
virtually completed on July 25 when the 
Senate adopted a conference report which 
had been agreed upon by the upper and 
lower house conferees on the previous day. 
Action by the House is expected very 
shortly, thus sending the revamping meas- 
ure to the President for final signature or 
rejection. 

As agreed to by the conferees and passed 
by the Senate, the measure theoretically 
sets up a procedure for voluntary reor- 
ganization which would be available to any 
road which files a revamping plan in a 
federal court within one year after the 
bill’s enactment. But for technical reasons, 
including the time element involved and the 
stringent financial standards set up in the 
bill, it is thought that the legislation will 
have but limited application. 

The relief provided by the bill will defi- 
nitely be available to the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Lehigh Valley, both of which roads 
have capital readjustment plans which have 
been approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Central of New Jersey 
also has a plan on file with the commis- 
sion, but the success of the plan is de- 
pendent, to a large measure, on the solu- 
tion of the road’s tax controversy with the 
State of New Jersey. Only this week, as 
reported elsewhere in this issue, the Bureau 
of Finance of the commission raised the 
question as to whether or not the road 
should go ahead with its plan until its tax 
problem is cleared up. 

Other roads planning to avail themselves 
of the benefits of the measure will, theo- 
retically, have a year in which to file their 
reorganization plans. Actually, however, 
these carriers may be given only between 
185 and 245 days because of the fact that 
under the bill, the commission may delay 
a reorganization plan for 120 days and, in 
special cases, for 180 days. Commission 
approval is necessary before a plan may be 
filed with a federal district court. 

Briefly, the bill, as agreed to by the 
Senate, contains the following provisions: 

1. Any railroad not in need of reorgani- 
zation of the type provided for under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act may file 
a reorganization or readjustment plan with 
the commission if it has the approval of 
25 per cent of its creditors. The commis- 
sion may hold up the plan for 120 days 
and in especially complicated cases, for 180 
days. 

2. If this plan is approved by the com- 
Mission and by two-thirds of the road’s 
creditors and a majority of each class of 
creditors, the plan may then be filed in a 
federal district court. This filing must 


take place within one year after the enact- 
ment of the legislation. 

3. If this plan is approved by the court 
and by 75 per cent of the creditors (60 
Per cent of each class of creditors is re- 
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S. A. L. to Go in for Trucking 
in a Big Way 


An arrangement whereby the Sea- 
board Air Line would utilize motor 
trucks for the transportation of less 
than carload traffic on a large part 
of its system has been approved by 
Division 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The decision 
gives the receivers of the Seaboard 
permission to operate in interstate 
and foreign commerce as a common 
carrier by motor vehicle on various 
routes in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Florida. 

The commission granted the cer- 
tificate for the operations on the ex- 
press condition that the new service 
shall be supplementary to the rail 
operations and shall not invade the 
territory outside the railroad’s 
sphere of activity. As a result, the 
railroad will not be permitted to 
serve any point by motor truck that 
is not on its rail lines. 

The highway routes over which 
the operations will be conducted 
parallel the rail line, and the rail- 
road is to substitute truck service 
for the existing l.c.l. freight service 
of the railroad between the various 
stations. The decision of Division 
5 points out that the truck schedule 
will be coordinated with the regular 
train service from important origins 
and will expedite delivery as much 
as 36 hours in some instances. Also, 
the railroad anticipates substantial 
savings in fuel because of the elimi- 
nation of station stops and the re- 
duction of the number of cars in 
local trains. 











quired) it will then be promulgated by the 
court. 

4. Final readjustments must be com- 
pleted within one year after the filing with 
the court or the plan becomes void. 

The conference committee added several 
amendments to the original bill which 
would make more specific the matters which 
must be passed upon by the commission and 
the courts before the final approval of any 
plan. In general the courts and the com- 
mission are required to approve a plan 
which takes into consideration adequate 
working capital and the other factors neces- 
sary to make the plan workable, in the 
public interest and such that the carrier 
will not be forced back into court at the 
first maturity of its bonded indebtedness. 


Purchase by Rock Island Bus 
Affiliate 

Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the purchase 
by the Rock Island Motor Transit Com- 
pany, a motor carrier affiliate of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, of the oper- 
ating rights of George H. Swaim, doing 
business as the Inter-State Express Com- 
pany on routes between Kansas City, Mo., 
and Atchison, Kans., and between Kansas 
City, Mo., and Topeka, Kans. 
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Cut R. R. Lending 
to $350,000,000 


Maximum interest rate would 
be fixed at cost of money to 
the government 


Senator Barkley, Democrat of Kentucky 
and majority leader, from the committee 
on banking and currency, has favorably 
reported to the Senate S. 2864, the Ad- 
ministration’s spending-lending bill, which, 
among other things, would permit the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to con- 
tract for the building and lease to the 
railroads of various types of equipment. 
As introduced, the bill provided for the 
expenditure of $500,000,000 on railroad 
equipment, but the committee reduced this 
amount to $350,000,000 when the measure 
was finally reported on July 22. 

The Senate began consideration of the 
measure on July 25. 

Senator Barkley, in the report submitted 
with the bill, states that the section deal- 
ing with railroad equipment “is designed 
to revive what is perhaps the most de- 
pressed of all the heavy capital goods in- 
dustries.” During the course of the hear- 
ings, he pointed out, it was developed that 
much of the existing equipment, both of 
rolling stock and in railroad machine shops, 
is “aged and obsolete.” The report then 
observes that over 40 per cent of the 
freight cars and 70 per cent of the steam 
locomotives are over 20 years of age. 
Also, it adds, only three per cent of the 
locomotives were purchased in the past 
10 years. 

“The annual repair cost of this old equip- 
ment is very high,” it continues, “par- 
ticularly in view of the state of the ma- 
chine shop equipment. If sufficiently at- 
tractive terms could be arranged, the rail- 
roads could make large annual savings in 
repair .and operating costs through the 
modernization of their old equipment. 

“The bill extends the power of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to make 
loans for this purpose and, in addition, 
makes it possible for railroads to acquire 
new equipment or to finance major rebuild- 
ing programs through a leasing arrange- 
ment. The disposal of obsolete equipment 
can also be facilitated. The leasing ar- 
rangement is currently being utilized to a 
limited extent as between equipment mak- 
ers and railroads. It permits certain types 
of financing not now possible under a 
straight loan. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will purchase equipment only 
upon the agreement to lease and upon the 
specifications of the individual roads. 
Under these additional powers it will be 
possible for the Reconstruction - Finance 
Corporation to accommodate itself to the 
varying necessities of the differently situ- 
ated roads for different types of equipment 
more effectively than is possible at pres- 
ent.” 

The bill, as reported, also provides for 
the allocation of $500,000,000 to the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration for “self-liqui- 
dating” projects which would include the 
construction of bridges, tunnels, bypasses, 

(Continued on page 199) 
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President Names 
Patterson to I.C.C. 


Safety Bureau director gets 
term for which T. R. Amlie 
was first nominated 


William J. Patterson, director of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Safety since March, 1934, and a mem- 
ber of its staff since 1914, was on July 20 
appointed by President Roosevelt to be a 
member of the commission for the term 
ending December 31, 1945. The Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce re- 
ported the nomination favorably on July 27. 

Mr. Patterson succeeds former Commis- 
sioner Balthasar H. Meyer whose term ex- 
pired last December 31, and whom Presi- 
dent Roosevelt first sought to replace with 
Thomas R. Amlie, left-wing Wisconsin 
Progressive and former member of the 
House of Representatives who in 1937 





William J. Patterson 


sponsored a “human rights amendment’ to 
the Constitution. The Amlie nomination 
was withdrawn at the nominee’s request 
after it became evident that the Senate 
would deny confirmation. Since that time 
Mr. Amlie has been appointed to a $4,500- 
a-year position as special assistant attorney 
general in the Department of Justice’s 
Lands Division in Wisconsin; while Dr. 
Meyer who continued to serve during this 
year’s first four months under that pro- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Act 
which leaves a_ sitting commissioner in 
office until his successor qualifies, was, at 
his own request, released on May 1 by 
President Roosevelt. Upon such release 
Dr. Meyer, whose 1911 to 1939 service on 
the commission was longer than that of 
any other commissioner in I. C. C. his- 
tory, opened a Washington, D. C., office 
as a consultant on transportation matters. 

The appointment of Mr. Patterson, who 
is a former railroad fireman, brakeman, 
switchman and conductor, is pleasing to 
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organized railroad labor, which was dis- 
appointed when the President last Febru- 
ary named Commissioner J. Haden All- 
dredge to succeed former Commissioner 
Frank McManamy, who had been a com- 
missioner since 1923 and associated with 
the I. C. C. for more than 30 years and 
who was regarded as one who understood 
labor’s problems. When it became known 
that Mr. McManamy was being displaced, 
the spokesmen for labor were “sorely dis- 
appointed” as J. G. Luhrsen, executive sec- 
retary of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association put it, adding that labor should 
have been afforded an opportunity to make 
some recommendation as to a successor, 
if Mr. McManamy had to be supplanted. 
Mr. Patterson, Mr. Luhrsen said last week, 
has the endorsement of R. L. E. A., and 
organized railroad labor feels that he will 
carry on in the McManamy manner. Mr. 
Patterson’s was one of the five names 
submitted to the President by R. L. E. A. 
after the Amlie appointment was with- 
drawn. The other four were: Mr. Luhr- 
sen; H. A. Bacus, research director of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks; L. E. 
Keller, director of statistical and research 
work for the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees; and Homer C. King, 
assistant director of the commission’s Bu- 
reau of Service. Among other names men- 
tioned was that of former Governor Elmer 
Benson of Minnesota, while there was some 
talk to the effect that a person with ex- 
perience in the water transport field might 
be named if Congress enacted legislation 
to bring water carriers under I. C. C. 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Patterson, 
credited to North Dakota, was born at 
Neenah, Wis., on June 4, 1880. He entered 
railroad service in 1896 as a call boy in the 
superintendent’s office of the Wisconsin 
Central at Stevens Point, Wis., where he 
remained for two years. In 1898 he was 
employed as a brakeman on the St. Paul 
division of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, and in the spring of 1899 
as a locomotive fireman on the New Mex- 
ico division of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. In the summer of 1899 he re- 
turned to the Wisconsin Central as a 
brakeman and switchman; he was pro- 
moted to conductor in the spring of 1902 
and remained in that capacity until the 
summer of 1906 when he was employed as 
conductor on the Northern Pacific. He 
continued in that capacity on the Fargo, 
Dakota and Seattle divisions of that road 
until September, 1914, when he entered the 
service of the I. C. C. as inspector of 
safety appliances. In August, 1918, he was 
promoted to assistant director of the Bu- 
reau of Safety, a position which he occu- 
pied until March, 1934, when he was ap- 
pointed director to succeed W. P. Borland, 
who retired at that time. 


Milwaukee Extends Time Limit on 
Round-Trip Tickets 


Effective August 1, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific will. extend 
the expiration limit on round-trip railroad 
tickets from 30 to 60 days without any 
increase in fare. The extension will ap- 
ply to round-trip first class, coach and 
intermediate rate tourist class tickets. 


whose appointment is 


July 29, 1939 





Fortune Plumbs 
R. R. Situation 


Round-tablers see 
net chief need; pet schemes 
get open-airing 


“Fortune,” the one-dollar-per-copy 
monthly for the upper-crust, has an 
achievement to its credit in its third “round 
table” entitled “Transportation Policy and 
the Railroads” summarized in its August 
issue. For it has given 15 quite articulate 
representatives of variant parties to the 
railroad problem opportunity to speak their 
minds and, if so desired, to grind their 
axes—nevertheless, it has produced a uni- 
fied synthesis of their conversation which 
formulates a pretty comprehensive program 
for a change in national policy toward the 
railroads and transportation generally. 

The round-tablers were: J. H. Barnes, 
president, Erie & St. Lawrence Corp. and 
former president, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; M. W. Clement, 
president, Pennsylvania; Leslie Craven, 
lawyer and former valuation counsel for 
the Western railroads; J. S. Crutchfield, 
chairman, American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
and director, Wabash; F. R. Dick, Dick & 
Merle-Smith, New York, and chairman re- 
search committee, Transportation Associa- 
tion of America; J. B. Eastman, chairman, 
Interstate Commerce Commission; Hon. 
Bibb Graves, former governor of Alabama; 
L. E. Keller, statistician, Maintenance of 
Way Employees; J. V. Lawrence, general 
manager, American Trucking Associations ; 
D. B. Robertson, president, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen; A. C. 
Schier, general traffic manager, General 
Foods Corp.; Prof. I. L. Sharfman, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; J. E. Slater, partner, 
Coverdale & Colpitts, consulting engineers 
and vice-president, American Export 
Lines; Charles L. Stillman, treasurer, 
Time, Inc. and director, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works; Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, 
round table editor, “Fortune ;” John K. Jes- 
sup, board of editors, “Fortune.” 

At the outset the conferees agreed to 
simplify the problem “by asking itself how 
railroad net earnings can be _ increased 
without injustice to other branches ot 
transport and to the economy as a whole.’ 
After presentation of often-divergent views, 
the members of the round-table unanimous- 
ly agreed as to the following six major 
principles of a national transportation 
policy. 

(1) The railroads and other forms of in- 
ternal transport should be placed upon an 
equal basis in so far as regulation and alleged 
government subsidies are concerned, except 
during a promotional stage. 

(2) The principle of low rates should be 
the constant aim of transportation policy, and 
the carriers and Interstate Commerce Coth- 
mission should remove any unjust regional 
preferences and work toward the gradual sim- 
plification of the general rate structure. 

) The railroads should reduce costs, p0s- 
sibly by $300,000,000 a year, through effect- 
ing consolidations and co-ordinations. 

(4) Any workers adversely affected by 
such economies should be protected by a dis- 
missal wage; if given communities cannot 
afford to support. given transportation facili- 
ties, such facilities should be either abandoned 
or frankly subsidized by government. 


(5) A temporary government  transporta- 
tion committee should be established to © 
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operate with the carriers in effecting these 
and other economies and to lay the founda- 
tions for a national transportation policy, 
aimed at developing each branch of trans- 
port in accordance with its inherent advan- 


tages. 

(6) Although the rehabilitation of the rail- 
roads will contribute to general recovery, we 
can have a healthy transportation system only 
when we have a healthy economy.”’ 


The round-table members were unable to 


agree on such questions as private owner- 


ship of the present federal barge lines, 
lower railroad rates, rate-making freedom 
for railroad management, the long-and- 
short-haul clause, “feather-bed” rules and 
government financial aid. But they agreed 
on the six principles above and “hope the 
country will accept them.” 

The group agreed that the need for an 
increase of railroad net income of probably 
250 million dollars a year is the railroad 
problem. Whereupon they concentrated on 
the two chief avenues to increased net.— 
(1) increased revenue; and (2) decreased 
expenses. Under head No. 1. they ex- 
amined: (a) the question of equality of 
competition among the various forms of 
transport; and, (b) whether different rate 
policies would increase railroad traffic and 
revenues. Under the second line of in- 
quiry they discussed whether savings would 
and should be realized through (a) con- 
solidation and co-ordination; (b) financial 
reorganization; (c) relief from certain 
taxes and other burdens; and, (d) a dif- 
ferent wage policy. 

In considering the waterways, most of 
the members believed that the federal barge 
lines should be immediately transferred to 
private ownership and endorsed a_ policy 
of “economic soundness” with respect to 
future waterway projects. They also held 
that traffic on existing waterways can at 
least pay a nominal maintenance toll and 
“in case the government deems it neces- 
sary to subsidize the transport resources 
of a given region for social reasons, the 
fact should be undisguised and the cheap- 
est and most efficient form of transport 
provided.” 

Some men declared that the railroads 
have failed to adjust rates and services to 
the needs of individual shippers and urged 
greater experimentation in carload mini- 
mums, containers and joint rates with 
trucks and barges. Others pointed out that 
the carriers have done their best under 
restrictive regulation. As for regional 
rate differences, the members opposed spe- 
cific legislation on the matter, preferring. 
that the I. C. C. be directed to investigate 
regional rates and remove any “unlawful- 
ness.” 

Discussing railroad labor’s opposition to 
consolidation, the majority believed that 
the so-called “Washington agreement” is 
the best way to meet the problem of dis- 
placement. On the whole they felt that 
under existing conditions, railroad labor is 

“losing ground” anyway, and that, to re- 
verse the trend, it ought to back economy 
and efficiency. As for the opposition of 
Communities to consolidations, the group 
held that if lines cannot pay for themselves, 
“they should either be torn up or directly 
subsidized by the government.” The round 
table favored the creation of a temporary 
transportation committee of three outstand- 
Ing citizens to assist the railroads in work- 
Ing out consolidations and other economies. 

In probing the wage question, most of 
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the members (with the exception of the 
labor representatives) indicated approval 
of a candid inquiry into the question of 
“feather-bed” rules and the system of dual- 
pay. They saw reason to believe that many 
“full-crew” laws are “spread-the-work” 
devices rather than bona fide safety de- 
vices and urged leaving the question of 
safety to the I. C. C. They also opposed 
the six-hour day for railroad employees. 

Appendices give quotations from the in- 
dividual expressions of the various con- 
ferees. Among the schemes outlined for 
making the roads healthy was that of Mr. 
Crutchfield for establishment of railroad 
rates on a sliding scale to bring them “in 
the. proper relationship with commodity 
prices,” for a five-or-ten year experimental 
period, any losses accruing to be under- 
written by the government. This member 
also opposed drastic consolidation, believ- 
ing it “criminal” to destroy facilities that 
may be “used profitably on a sane rate 
basis.” 


Commission Modifies Plan for 
Western Pacific 


Acceding to the requests of the principal 
security holders, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on July 25, modified its final 
plan for the reorganization of the Western 
Pacific so as to provide for a larger share 
in the securities of the new company by 
certain junior creditors and to make certain 
that $10,000,000 of new capital is provided 
to retire outstanding obligations of the 
trustees. As a result of the commission’s 
revision of the Western Pacific plan, it 
now appears that the principal obstacles to 
the early reorganization of the road have 
been removed and the chances for extended 
litigation have been materially lessened. 
The modified plan conforms in general with 
the suggestions offered by the principal 
bondholders and the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration. 

The commission’s revised plan provides 
for a somewhat increased capitalization 
and increased interest requirements. The 
decision pointed out, however, that the 
present earnings of the property justify 
the conclusion that the new company should 
be able to meet the charges on the debt 
under the revised capitalization. 

Although the new plan gives no partici- 
pation to the present stockholders and rules 
out the unsecured claims of the Western 
Pacific Railroad Corporation and the West- 
ern Realty Company, the chief objections 
of the other parties appear to have been 
met by the commission’s decision. 

Under the revised plan it is provided that 
the $10,000,000 of new first mortgage four 
per cent bonds to be issued to provide new 
capital shall immediately become a fixed 
charge of the new company. Under the 
old plan, interest on these securities would 
have been contingent for the first five years. 
The revised plan also provides that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation shall take 
all the bonds at par and in consideration 
therefor shall be accorded equal treatment 
with the first mortgage bondholders on its 
existing claim against the Western Pacific. 

The A. C. James Company, under the 
new order, will receive for its claim in the 
principal amount of $4,999,800, plus interest 
of $1,249,950, the following securities: 
$163,724 of income mortgage 4% per cent 
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bonds, series A; $256,756 of five per cent 
preferred stock, series A; and 37,635 shares 
of common stock. Under the original order 
the A. C. James Company would have re- 
ceived only 90,255 shares of new common 
stock, plus the right to subscribe to the new 
first mortgage bonds. 

Under the commission’s revised plan, the 
Railroad Credit Corporation will get for 
its principal claim of $2,445,610 and interest 
of $146,503 approximately $154,111 of in- 
come mortgage bonds ; $241,681 of five per 
cent preferred stock, and 35,425 shares of 
common stock. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
on its existing claim of $2,963,000 with in- 
‘terest of $899,870 would receive $1,185,200 
or 40 per cent in income mortgage bonds; 
$1,777,800 of preferred stock, or 60 per 
cent of the claim; and 15,788 shares of 
common stock for the accrued and unpaid 
interest. This is the same treatment as 
is accorded to the first mortgage bond- 
holders. As a result of this arrangement, 
the R. F. C. would subscribe to the entire 
$10,000,000 issue of new first mortgage 
four per cent bonds. 

The existing equipment trusts, the Bald- 
win lease, and the Pullman contract would 
remain undisturbed and would be assumed 
by the new company. 

The first mortgage bondholders would 
get the same treatment as provided in the 
original plan except that the income mort- 
gage bonds, which would constitute 40 per 
cent of the payment of their claims, would 
be 414 per cent securities rather than four 
per cent. The amount of common stock to 
be issued to these holders would be in- 
creased slightly to take care of the addi- 
tional accrued interest. 

The total capitalization of the new com- 
pany would consist substantially of undis- 
turbed equipment trusts, Baldwin lease 
and Pullman contract, $2,750,050; new first 
mortgage four per cent bonds, $10,000,000 ; 
new income mortgage 4% per cent bonds, 
$21,219,075; new five per cent preferred 
stock, $31,850,297 ; and new common stock 
without par value, 319,441 shares. Under 
the original plan the capitalization would 
have consisted of the undisturbed obliga- 
tions, $10,000,000 of first mortgage four 
per cent 50-year bonds; $19,716,040 of 75- 
year income mortgage bonds; $29,574,060 
of five per cent preferred stock; and 
313,703 shares of no par common. 

The commission changed the effective 
date of the plan from July 1, 1938, to 
January 1, 1939. Also, it made provision 
for the sale of the property at an upset 
price, following the precedent recently es- 
tablished in the Spokane International re- 
organization case. 

Chairman Eastman and Commissioner 
Miller concurred in part, but objected to 
the capital fund provision and the limita- 
tion on the issuance of first mortgage 
bonds, as they did in the original decision 
which was reviewed in the Railway Age 
for October 22, 1938, page 601. 


New Equipment Placed in Service 


Class I railroads in the first six months 
of 1939 put in service 8,628 new freight 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on July 22. In the same 
period last year Class I roads put 6,260 in 
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service. New steam locomotives put in 
service in the first six months of 1939 to- 
taled 16 compared with 132 in the same 
period of 1938. New electric and Diesel- 
electric locomotives installed in the six 
months’ period this year totaled 110 com- 
pared with 72 in the same period last year. 

Class I roads on July 1 had 10,062 new 
freight cars on order compared with 5,071 
on the same day last year, and 9,261 on 
June 1, 1939. New steam locomotives on 
order on July 1, totaled 60, compared with 
37 on July 1 last year and 63 on June 1, 
1939. New electric and Diesel-electric 
locomotives on order on July 1 this year 


number 48 compared with 26 one year ago 


and 65 on June 1, 1939. 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or 
otherwise acquired are not included in the 
above figures. 


Cotton Belt Motor Affiliate Requests 
I. C. C. Authority 


The Southwestern Transportation Com- 
pany, a motor carrier affiliate of the St. 
Louis Southwestern, has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to purchase from the Inter-City Trucking 
Company interstate operating rights be- 
tween Jonesboro, Ark., and Blytheville. 


Further Hearing in Stockyard Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned Ex Parte 127—Status of Pub- 
lic Stockyard Companies—for further 
hearing at Louisville, Ky., on August 7. 
The public hearing, which will be presided 
over by Commissioner Splawn and Ex- 
aminers Carter and Haden, will be for the 
purpose of taking testimony with respect 
to the Bourbon Stockyards Company of 
Louisville. 


“Ditch” Bill to Be Dropped 
For This Session 


The Senate commerce committee has de- 
cided to. postpone for this session con- 
sideration of the rivers and harbors bill, 
H. R. 6264, which passed the House carry- 
ing a total of $83,000,000 for various proj- 
ects but which was increased by the up- 
per body’s commerce committee to $407,- 
855,600. The bill will remain on the Sen- 
ate calendar but will not be called up this 
session. 


I. C. C. Authorizes Greyhound 
Securities 

Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
has authorized various Greyhound com- 
panies to issue for cash the following 
amounts of common capital stock without 
par value to repay or refund indebtedness: 
Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc., $150,- 
700; Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines, Inc., 
$399,600; Capitol Greyhound Lines, $79,- 
808; Illinois Greyhound Lines, Inc., $439,- 
999; Teche Lines, Inc., $99,977; Dixie 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., $199,800; and Ohio 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., $49,914. 


Roosevelt Appoints R. F. C. Director 


President Roosevelt has sent to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation the name of Sam Hus- 
bands, of South Carolina, to be a member 
of the board of directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for the un- 
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expired term of two years from January 
22, 1938. Mr. Husbands will take the posi- 
tion vacated by Jesse Jones, former chair- 
man of the R. F. C., who has recently been 
confirmed as Federal Loan Administrator. 
The Senate confirmed the Husbands ap- 
pointment on July 27. 


Order in C. C. C. Case is Postponed 
to October 1 


Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has postponed the effective 
date of its order in the recently-decided 
case involving reduced fares for Civilian 
Conservation Corps enrollees in the West 
from July 28, to October 1. The decision 
in the case, details of which were given in 
the Railway Age for July 1, page 47, held 
that the proposed establishment of reduced 
passenger fares for exclusive use of en- 
rollees of the C. C. C. traveling on fur- 
lough or leave at their own expense was 
not justified and dismissed the case. 


New York-Chicago Coach Trains 
Make Maiden Runs 


The “Trail Blazer” and the “Pacemaker,” 
new through all-coach trains between New 
York and Chicago of the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central, respectively, made their 
initial journeys on July 28. A trial run of 
the P. R. R. train was held on July 26 
and the following day it was placed on pub- 
lic exhibition at 30th street station, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Central train was 
viewed publicly the same day from noon 
until midnight on track 37, Grand Central 
terminal, New York. Equipment, fares 
and schedules of both runs were described 
in the Railway Age of July 8, page 86, and 
July 15, page 123. 


Pennsylvania Offers All-Expense 
Tours on the “Trail Blazer” 


The Pennsylvania is offering four plans 
of all-expense tours from Chicago to the 
New York World’s Fair and return, on 
the Trail Blazer, new, fast, deluxe all- 
coach train which was placed in service 
July 28. The tours are for four, five, six 
or seven days and cost respectively $34.75, 
$39.95, $43.15 and $45.95. The one price 
includes round-trip ticket from Chicago to 
New York and return, hotel room in New 
York, all meals on the train enroute to 
New York and return, sight-seeing trips, 
admission ticket to World’s Fair grounds 
and transfers from the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion in New York to the hotel and return. 


Work on Revision of Classifications 
Begun 

For the purpose of simplifying and re- 
ducing the size of freight classifications 
and evolving a consolidated freight classi- 
fication applicable to all sections of the 
United States, a special subcommittee of 
three of the Traffic Advisory Committee 
of the Association of American Railroads 
began meetings on July 17, at Chicago. 
The subcommittee is composed of A. H. 
Greenly, New York, chairman, represent- 
ing Eastern territory; E. H. Dulaney, At- 
lanta, representing Southern territory, and 
W. E. Prendergast, Chicago, representing 
Western territory and will meet in Chicago 
until August 1, after which month meetings 
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will be held in New. York, thereafter al- 
ternating each month between those two 
cities until the work is completed. 


Grade Crossing Accidents Up 
During First Four Months 


Fatalities resulting from highway-rail- 
road grade crossing accidents in the first 
four months of this year totaled 474, an 
increase of ten fatalities compared with the 
corresponding period last year, the Safety 
Section of the Association of American 
Railroads announced on July 27. 

In the first four months this year, 1378 
persons were injured in such accidents 
compared with 1438 in the corresponding 
period in 1938. Accidents at highway-rail- 
road grade crossings in the four months’ 
period this year totaled 1171, a decrease of 
eleven compared with the first four months 
in the preceding year. 


In the month of April alone, there were , 


119 fatalities resulting from highway-rail- 
road grade crossing accidents, an increase 
of 17 above the number in April last year. 
Persons injured totaled 299 compared with 
293 one year ago. Highway grade cross- 
ing accidents in April this year totaled 249, 
the same number as in April last year. 


Builds First Rack-Rail Diesel-Electric 
Locomotive for M. & P. P. 


The world’s first rack-rail diesel-electric 
locomotive has been built by the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., for 
the Manitou & Pike’s Peak Railway, the 
highest cog railway in the world. The 
new locomotive replaces the tilted steam 
locomotives which for almost fifty years 
have been pushing sightseers to the sum- 
mit of this famous mountain. 

Contrary to ordinary practice, the 50- 
passenger car on this unique railway is 
pushed rather than hauled by the loco- 
motive. The new diesel-electric locomotive 
is arranged to provide traction at the 
wheels as well as the rack-rail, but not 
simultaneously. It has two axles, weighs 
20 tons, and is powered by three diesel- 
electric generating units. Each unit is 
rated 160 hp. at 1800 ft. above sea level, 
but at the top of Pike’s Peak, at an eleva- 
tion of 14,109 ft. the engines rate about 
100 hp. On the downward trip the loco- 
motive simply backs down the grade in 
front of the passenger car. Dynamic brak- 
-ing assists in holding the car at a safe 
speed in descending the steep slopes. 


Reports in Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found justified in part and not justi- 
fied in part suspended schedules whereby 
the railroads proposed to increase carload 
rates on fresh fruits, vegetables and hay 
in Official Territory. The decision, em- 
braced in a report by Commissioner Miller 
on further hearing in I. & S. Docket No. 
4392, is without prejudice to the filing of 
new schedules publishing rate adjustments 
which the commission indicates would be 
justified in the cases of the several com- 
modities involved. 

Examiner Frank M. Weaver has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the com- 
mission prescribe a new adjustment of 
combination ocean-rail, rail-ocean and rail- 
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ocean-rail rates between points in East- 
ern Seaboard territory and points in the 
Southwest, by way of Corpus Christi, 
Tex., and Beaumont and Lake Charles, 
La., which ports, Mr. Weaver finds, are 
at present unduly prejudiced as compared 
with Galveston, Tex., and Houston and 
New Orleans, La. The proposed report 
is in I. C. C. Docket No. 28023, Bull 
Steamship Line et al v. Abilene & South- 
ern Railway Company et al. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 22 totaled 656,341 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on July 27. This was a decrease of 17,471 
cars, or 2.6 per cent, below the preceding 
week, an increase of 75,523 cars, or 13 per 
cent, above the corresponding week last 
year, but a decrease of 111,129 cars, or 14.5 
per cent, below the comparable 1937 week. 


As reported in last week’s issue, the 


loadings for the previous week ended July 
15, totaled 673,812 cars, and the summary 
for that week, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, July 15 











Districts 1939 1938 1937 
Basteper 5..<%.4:<\ 135,929 119,799 151,518 
Allegheny ..... 129,199 106,371 155,218 
Pocahontas .... 50,382 41,989 47,059 
Southern ...... 94,758 88,676 100,631 
Northwestern .. 104,921 82,562 134,485 
Central Western 111,109 112,739 122,626 
Southwestern .. 47,514 50,309 54,847 
Total Western 

Districts .... 263,544 245,610 311,958 
Total All Roads 673,812 602,445 766,384 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain 
Products wes 59,265 63,022 48,715 
Live Stock .... 11,845 12,510 10,449 
Coal cecdeeescs 110,855 89,749 105,485 
Spon ws 5,958 4,192 0,313 
Forest Pre.iucts 31,426 28,375 41,898 
RC waenneeews 44,877 24,312 79,782 
Merchandise l.c.]. 150,488 145,353 163,147 
Miscellaneous .. 259,098 234,932 306,595 
Waly TS) 230s 673,812 602,445 766,384 
MRW (Oo aistwicta sine 559,109 500,981 678,958 
ES OF Gveivarere-s 665,528 588,880 802,346 
une: 2A” oscar 642,987 558,788 769,945 
UNC EF co bacoes 637,873 555,519 752,787 





Cumulative Total, 
Weeks ... 16,576,043 15,334,058 20,485,517 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended July 15 totaled 48,448 cars, compared 
with 47,146 for the previous week and 
43,864 last year, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 


Fay Pp — 
Total for Canada: a caannethee 


uly 95, 3989 .ecdisccs 48,448 19,531 
1 a Ce 47,146 17,938 
Lao 5 05: eer 40,783 20,253 
July 16, LCS nn 43,864 17,728 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
uly U5, NOGW cc ccccses we 206,041 615,040 
fuly 1 Co > SPP 1,227,042 576,394 
Rly 175 BGO p asc vv ccwes 1,336,385 773,513 


New Regulations Issued 
Regarding Passes 


Division 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered that the Regula- 
tions to Govern the Forms and Recording 
of Passes, Issue of 1917, be amended so 
that paragraph 3 shall read as follows: 
_Each carrier shall file with the commis- 
sion: 

(a) A list of the names and titles of 


Loaded Connections — 
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officers in whom is reposed the authority 
for issuance of free transportation and 
over whose signature passes will be is- 
sued, and 
(b) A list of the names and titles of 
officers having the authority to request 
free transportation of other carriers ex- 
cept that requests for passes may be 
honored when signed by retired em- 
ployees of lines which have been aban- 
doned subsequent to the date of their 
retirement and upon satisfactory evi- 
dence that they are on the pension roll 
of the Railroad Retirement Board. The 
filing of new lists annually is not re- 
quired but when changes occur due notice 
thereof shall be filed promptly with the 
commission. 
Division 1’s order further states that the 
new rule shall become effective on August 


1, 1939. 


Bus Revenues Up 13 Per Cent 
As Rail Travel Drops 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported April revenues of $8,616,902 as 
compared with $7,635,099 for ‘April, 1938, 
an increase of 12.9 per cent, according to 
the monthly compilation prepared by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
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satisfactory settlement of the tax prob- 
lem?” Mr. Boles’ question was contained 
in a questionnaire covering information 
which the Bureau desires shall be developed 
at a hearing on the plan now set for 
August 1. 

The Jersey Central, together with cer- 
tain other roads operating in New Jersey, 
has questioned the propriety of the State’s 
assessments for property taxes for the years 
1932 to 1938, inclusive. The company has 
accrued for these years taxes to the State 
and has paid for these years an aggregate 
of $15,227,494, or 56.6 per cent of the 
total assessment. The unpaid taxes amount 
to $11,674,143. Also, the company has con- 
tested taxes on local assessments amount- 
ing to $2,339,360. 

The hearing scheduled for August 1 on 
the road’s debt-readjustment plan was this 
week postponed by the Commission to a 
date hereafter to be fixed. 


Commission Reverses Self in 
C., N. S. & M. Case 


As a result of a further hearing, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has re- 
versed its decision of November 7, 1936, 
and has found that the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee does not fall within the 











Passenger Revenue Passengers Carried 

mag -- eg r in a ss 

April, 1939 April, 1938 April, 1939 April, 1938 
MGW Dugas Ret)... 60s csccvccecusdcces $453,145 $371,640 1,038,926 901,874 
Maddie Atlantic Region. ....0cccsecccecvcne 1,394,027 1,152,725 2,715,100 2,493,091 
Cem oars Sanne eNaca chen ndadees 1,555,963 1,211,323 1,731,277 1,557,818 
SOU PRIN ones ciewadawcaddeads wed 1,942,088 1,803,885 2,286,623 2,015,951 
Nosthwestern Region «...c.ccicccccacsesee 335,035 290,318 294,279 270,392 
Mid-Western Region «nn. ccc cccccccccccecce 688,519 636,981 532,220 496,361 
SOMMCSCN ROGUE coo de. wh ooo ecicednces 1,079,433 1,020,990 1,140,701 1,050,920 
Rocky Mountain Region ................26. 93,767 96,014 81,497 80,116 
Waster MAGNE oc. teas nada’ helcwackwawene 1,074,925 1,051,223 1,220,514 1,044,353 








of Statistics and Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers from 147 reports representing 148 
bus operators. Passengers carried in- 
creased 11.4 per cent, from 9,910,876 to 
11,041,137. 

On the railroads, by contrast, passenger 
revenues (non-commutation) in April this 
year were fractionally lower in all three 
districts than they were a year ago. Pas- 
sengers carried also declined in the Eastern 
and Western districts, with the South 
showing a small increase. 

The breakdown of the bus revenue and 
traffic figures by regions is given in the 
accompanying table. 


I. C. C. Questions Feasibility of 
Jersey Central Plan 


A question has been raised by the Bureau 
of Finance of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to whether the Central of 
New Jersey should proceed with its pro- 
posed voluntary capital readjustment plan 
without assurances of a satisfactory settle- 
ment of its New Jersey tax problem. 

Assistant Finance Director Boles, writ- 
ing to Alexander H. Elder, general solici- 
tor of the C. of N. J., cited the carrier’s 
own statement that unless some solution 
of the tax problem can be found, there is 
little likelihood that the plan can be made 
effective, and asked: “Under these cir- 
cumstances, why should the applicant incur 
the expense and work involved in the pro- 
posed adjustment without assurance of a 





exemption proviso in the first paragraph of 
section 1 of the Railway Labor Act, nor 
within the corresponding provisos in the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and the 
Carriers Taxing Act of 1937. In its origi- 
nal decision, the commission called the 
case a borderline one, but decided that in 
view of the fact that no carload freight 
was handled to or from or interchanged 
at either of the two principal terminals, 
the doubt should be resolved in favor of 


_ the road. 


But upon a rehearing of the case and 
the introduction of additional evidence, the 
commission reached the conclusion that 
the North Shore is not a street, interurban, 
or suburban electric railway within the 
meaning of the provisos and that it is a 
part of the general steam railroad system 
of transportation. Chairman Eastman noted 
a concurrence, while Commissioner Lee 
dissented, and Commissioners Mahaffie and 
Splawn took no part in the disposition of 
the case. 


Senate Committee Approves Hast- 
ings Plan Resolution 


The Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee on July 26 favorably reported the 
Wheeler resolution authorizing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make a pre- 
liminary investigation of the Hastings plan 
to postalize railroad passenger rates. The 
original resolution introduced by Senator 
Wheeler, Democrat of Montana, provided 
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for a $25,000 appropriation to carry out 
the work, but the Senate committee struck 
this provision from the resolution, leaving 
it up to the commission to find the time 
and the money to do the job. Presumably, 
in “authorizing” the commission instead of 
“directing” it, as provided in the original 
resolution, the Senate group left it to the 
discretion of the commission as to when 
and how it would make the investigation. 
Since the resolution is a joint one and 
requires action by both houses, the chances 
of passage at this session are not good in 
view of the fact that the session is drawing 
to a close and no action has been taken, 
so far as it is known, by the House inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee. 
The plan, which was authored by former 
New York State Senator John A. Hast- 
ings, would provide for.10 interurban areas 
in the country of 250 miles in length. The 
coach fare would be fixed at $1.25 within 
each one of the interurban regions, allow- 
ing a person to go from Washington, 
D. C., to New York for $1.25; or from 
Washington to Chicago for $5.00; or from 
Washington to Florida for $5.00; or from 
Washington to San Francisco for $12.50. 


Defends R. E. A. Status Under Lea 
Bill 

Charges by J. V. Lawrence, general 
manager, American Trucking Associations, 
that certain amendments to the Lea Bill 
now proposed would give the - railroads, 
through the Railway Express Agency, an 
undue advantage over the independent 
trucking industry which would eventually 
wipe out the latter have been met in a 
letter sent to all members of Congress 
by A. M. Hartung, vice-president (per- 
sonnel) of the Railway Express Agency. 
The R. E. A. letter takes exception to a 
letter written to all Congressmen under 
date of July 17 by Mr. Lawrence, stating 
that under the Lea Bill the R. E. A. would 
have certain advantages over the inde- 
pendent trucking industry and that it would 
not be subject to rules governing hours 
of service of employees, insurance, safety 
of equipment and operation and numerous 
other regulations imposed on independent 
motor carriers. 

In his letter Mr. Hartung points out 
that since the A. T. A. letter was writ- 
ten, the House committee considering the 
general transportation bill has adopted a 
further amendment whereby motor vehicle 
operations of express companies would re- 
main, as at present, subject to Part I of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Further- 
more, Mr. Hartung makes it clear that 
Mr. Lawrence is incorrect in his state- 
ment that under the Lea Bill as it stood 
prior to the above amendment, the Rail- 
way Express Agency would be exempt 
from regulations covering independent mo- 
tor carriers. His letter reads in part as 
follows: “Railway Express Agency and 
the predecessor express companies have 
been subject to regulation under Part I 
of the Interstate Commerce Act for over 
30 years. Their rates and classification, 
accounts and depreciation charges have 
been prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Express companies 


also are subject to the provisions of the 
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Railway Labor Act, and -while they are 
not subject to rules governing hours of 
service prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for employees of com- 
mon carriers by motor vehicle, they are 
subject to agreements which have been 
negotiated with the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, which prescribe hours 
substantially shorter than those which have 
been prescribed by the Commission for the 
employees of common carriers by motor 
vehicle. Railway Express Agency is sub- 
ject not only to the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, but also to the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Act and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
and as a carrier subject to Part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the ‘Commission 
has complete supervision of its operations 
and may properly impose reasonable rules 
and regulations with respect to safety of 
equipment and operation, and generally 
with respect to the conduct of the busi- 
ness” 


Rules for Motor Common Carriers 
of Household Goods 


Rules governing practices of common 
carriers by motor vehicle of household 
goods and related articles have been pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Division 5, in a decision in Ex 


Parte No. MC-19. The order prescribed 


eight rules which were evolved by the 
commission after hearings on the tentative 
set of regulations framed on the basis of 
conferences with representatives of inter- 
ested carriers and returns to question- 
naires. 

The prescribed rules are as follows: 


Rule 1—As used in these rules: 

(a) The term “household goods’? means _ per- 
sonal effects and property used or to be used in 
a dwelling when a part of the equipment or sup- 
ply of such dwelling; furniture, fixtures, equip- 
ment and the property of stores, offices, museums, 
institutions, hospitals, or other establishments when 
a part of the stock, equipment, or supply of such 
stores, offices, museums, institutions, hospitals, or 
other establishments; and articles, including ob- 
jects of art, displays, and exhibits, which because 
of their unusual nature or value require special- 
ized handling and equipment usually employed in 
moving household goods. 

(b) Where any other terms used in these rules 
are defined in section 203(a) of the Motor Car- 
rier Act, 1935, such definitions shall be controll- 
ing. Where terms are used in these rules which 
are neither defined herein nor in said section 
203(a), they shall have the ordinary practical 
meaning of such terms. 

Rule 2—All common carriers by motor vehicle 
engaged in the transportation of household goods 
in interstate or foreign commerce shall establish, 
in the manner and form required by section 217 
of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, and by the reg- 
ulations of the Commission issued pursuant there- 
to, rates for the transportation of household goods 
in interstate or foreign commerce stated in 
amounts per hundred pounds, and shall not estab- 
lish rates upon any other basis. All rates ap- 
plicable to the transportation of household goods 
established upon any other basis than in amounts 
per hundred pounds shall be canceled and super- 
seded by rates published in accordance with this 
rule. 

Rule 3—Each such common carrier shall de- 
termine the tare weight of each vehicle used in 
the transportation of household goods by having 
it weighed prior to the trarsportation of each 
shipment, without the crew thereon, by a certi- 
fied weighmaster or on a certified scale, and 
when so weighed the gasoline tank on each such 
vehicle shall be full and the vehicle shall contain 
all blankets, pads, chains, dollies, hand trucks, 
and other equipment needed in the transportation 
of such shipment. Each carrier shall retain in 
the vehicle, subject to inspection, a weighmaster’s 
certificate or weight ticket as to each such vehicle 
showing the tare weight, the date weighed, and 
a list of such equipment. 

After the vehicle has been loaded it shall be 
weighed, without the crew thereon, prior to de- 
livery of the shipment and the net weight shall 
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be determined by deducting the tare weight from 
the loaded weight, except that in instances where 
no adequate scale is located at origin or at any 
point within a radius of 10 miles thereof, a con- 
structive weight, based on seven pounds per cubic 
foot of properly loaded van space, may be used, 
The gross weight, tare weight, and net weight, 
or the constructive weight, shall be shown on 
the freight bill. 

In the transportation of part loads this rule 
shall apply in all respects, except that the gross 
weight of a vehicle containing one or more part 
loads may be used as the tare weight of such 
vehicle as to part loads subsequently loaded there- 
on, and a part load for any one shipper, not ex- 
ceeding 1,000 pounds, may be weighed on a cer- 
tified scale prior to being loaded on a vehicle, 
such part load to be accompanied by a weight 
ticket evidencing such weighing. 

Rule 4—Such common carriers shall establish 
in the manner prescribed in section 217 of the 
Motor Carrier Act, 1935, and the rules and regu- 
lations issued pursuant thereto, the charges to be 
made for each accessorial or terminal service ren- 
dered in connection with the transportation of 
household goods by motor vehicle. The tariffs 
establishing such charges shall separately state 
each service to be rendered and the charge there- 
for. The charges so established for packing and 
unpacking shall be in amounts per container and 
those for other services shall be separately stated 
on a unit or hourly basis, whichever is appro- 
priate. No charge so established shall be lower 
than the cost of performing the service. This 
rule shall apply only where the line-haul trans- 
portation is performed by a motor carrier. The 
rate for transportation of such goods shall not 
include the charge for any accessorial service and 
no such services other than those for which sepa- 
rate charges have been so established shall be 
rendered by any such carrier. 

Rule 5—No discounts of any character what- 
soever shall be authorized by tariff provisions or 
otherwise allowed by any such common carrier 
and no rates or charges shall be established based 
upon prepayment of charges. 

Rule 6—No such common carrier shall act as 
agent for any other such common carrier in the 
solicitation of shipments of household goods, in 
interstate or foreign commerce, between points 
which such agent is authorized to serve and for 
which it shall have established different rates 
than those of its principal. 

Rule 7—No such common carrier nor any em- 
ployee, agent, or representative of a carrier shall 
act as an agent for an insurance company in in- 
suring, under any type of policy, shipments of 
household goods to be transported by such car- 
rier in interstate or foreign commerce if such 
carrier, its employee, agent, or representative re- 
ceives compensation from such insurance com- 

any. 

' Rite 8—No such common carrier shall issue a 
receipt or bill of lading for household goods to 
be transported in interstate or foreign commerce 
prior to receiving such household goods for such 
transportation, but must issue such receipt or 
bill of lading when such household goods have 
been received. 


Tax Decision Saves $538,000 Per 
Annum for Florida Roads 


Trunk line railroads in the state of Flor- 
ida will save approximately $538,000 per 
annum in future state property taxes by 
reason of a recent decision of Circuit Judge 
J. B. Johnson, which found that railroad 
taxes should be based on 24 per cent of 
100 per cent assessment value, in line with 
the de facto assessment ratio applied by 
various taxing authorities in the state on 
non-railroad property. The decree also 
produced a saving for the trunk lines of 
$2,326,292 for taxes from 1935 to 1938, 
inclusive. } 

The trunk line roads originally insti- 
tuted suit attacking the ratio applied to 
the 100 per cent value of their property 
in the state which was admitted by tax- 
ing authorities to be 33% per cent for the 
year 1935. The suit also attacked the 
100 per cent assessment value placed on 
their properties by the Railway Assessing 
Board for the state. The roads made an 
extensive and expensive study throughout 
the state to determine the ratio generally 
applied to the 100 per cent value of non- 
railroad privately-owned property by the 
various taxing authorities in the state, 
which study developed that the ratio gen- 
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erally used was 19.78 per cent of the 100 


per cent market value of the property. 

Judge Johnson, in rendering his decision, 
found the ratio applying to non-railroad 
property to be 24 per cent, which ratio he 
held to be the proper ratio. for application 
to railroad property. 

That phase of the railroads’ suit con- 
testing the 100 per cent assessment value 
of their properties has not yet been dis- 
posed of. The trunk lines have agreed to 
make an immediate payment of back taxes 
on the basis of a ratio of 22% per cent 
of the 100 per cent value as found by the 
Railway Assessing Board, which payment 
amounts to approximately $1,000,000. They 
are withholding the difference between this 
22% per cent ratio and the 24 per cent 
ratio found by the court, which amounts 
to approximately $250,000. 


April Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for April, now in preparation for 
the printer, will show: 


4 months 
Month of ended with 
April April 
Item 1939 1938 1939 1938 
Number of train ac- 
SLCC ee aee 436 418 1,918 1,910 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
icé and nontrain ac- 
cidents: 
Trespassers: 
LCS eae 187 142 586 582 
EInpured ......++. 188 184 633 623 
Passengers on 
trains: 
(a) In train ac- 
cidents* 
oS ae a 3 
Enpured) .. ........ 5 28 81 143 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
1 ee ae 1 7 
injused ...... 125 147 519 620 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
LO See 1 e 3 1 
_ npured ..., 2... 64 67 274 278 
Employees on duty: 
S11 Co A eee 43 43 165 174 
EMGURER. oice:s oc: 1,130 1,236 5,152 5,243 
All other nontres- 
passers :** 
MMe sii cier<- 3+ >. 140 112 516 480 
Ingured, 2.0... 424 398 1,877 1,911° 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
Killed eee core orev 371 297 1,274 1,247 
Tnjared .s6-005 1,936 2,060 8,536 8,818 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
bersons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 

Number of accidents.. 249 249 1,171 1,182 

Persons: 

WSNE GE ys oferste: isis 119 102 474 464 
Injured: . oss. 299 293 1,378 1,438 


Illinois Central Publishes 
“Streamlined” Timetable 


On July 25, the Illinois Central pub- 
lished a new “streamlined” folder-size 
timetable for the information of the travel- 
Ing public. The new timetable has been 
drastically remodeled to simplify the in- 
formation presented. Schedules have been 
reduced in size, showing only the towns at 
which trains make regular stops. Other 


stations are shown in a separate index. 
New maps, correctly drawn to scale, show- 
Ing various sections of the Illinois Central 
System are included and schedules are 
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printed in a different style of type which 
appears larger and is easier to read. Other 
features included are a brief suggestion on 
how to read the folder, a comprehensive 
table of contents, and a table of railroad 
and Pullman fares. The cover of the 
folder has been changed and interesting 
pictures of scenes in Illinois Central terri- 
tory, which will be changed with each 
issue of the timetable, appear on front and 
back. 


Canada’s Parties 
State Ry. Policies 


(Continued from page 192) 


A non-political board to enforce co- 
operation between Canada’s two railways 
is the keystone in the National Conserva- 
tive Party’s program for dealing with the 
railway situation outlined last week at 
Smiths Falls, Ontario, by its national 
leader, R. J. Manion. Smiths Falls is an 
important C. P. R. divisional point. 

Dr. Manion declared the railways are 
“apparently unwilling to co-operate volun- 
tarily.” Co-operation, he submitted, is not 
a failure—because it has never really been 
tried, despite the fact the 1933 railway bill 
provided for it. 

In addition to the non-political board 
which it would set up, Dr. Manion said, 
the Conservative Party proposes: compen- 
sation for jobs lost through co-operation ; 
a fair rate basis for all forms of trans- 
portation, by Dominion-Provincial co- 
operation; refunding of Canadian National 
securities at lower interest rates; no more 
playing politics with the railways; and 
building Canada up to the railways, in- 
stead of tearing the railways down. 

The Conservative leader again declared 
against unification. Such a move would 
not result in a combined saving of more 
than $25,000,000 a year to both railways, 
although its proponents once claimed $75,- 
000,000 a year would be saved, he as- 
serted. 

“That is our program, a program for 
optimistic Canadians, not a program of re- 
treat,” he said. “It is a program which 
will-keep both companies in existence; do 
much to wipe out the deficit of the Can- 
adian National and keep the Canadian Pa- 
cific from the danger of being unable to 
earn its fixed charges. 

“T submit that under the program which 
I have outlined, we can bring about any- 
where from 75 to 90 per cent of the econ- 
omies that could be brought about under 
unification, without doing injustice to the 
employees of the railways; without build- 
ing up a great monopoly; without setting 
up a huge political machine that might con- 
trol governments; and without making the 
Dominion of Canada ultimately responsible 
for all the liabilities of the private com- 
pany.” 


I. C. C. Would Bring Auto-Rate 
Case Within Bounds 


In an endeavor to keep within bounds 
the hearings in connection with its investi- 
gation of rail, motor and water rates on 
new automobiles, the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission through Secretary W. P. Bar- 
tel has issued a notice designed to set an 
August 25 deadline on the unrestricted 
raising of new issues in the proceeding. 
The case (I. C. C. Docket No. 28190) is 
now set for hearing at Detroit, Mich., on 
September 19; while Secretary Bartel an- 
ticipates that the summary, prepared by 
Assistant Director White of the Bureau 
of Statistics, of returns to the question- 
naire “will be laid on the commission’s 
press table for public inspection between 
August 15 and September 1.” 

“For the benefit of all concerned,” Sec- 
retary Bartel’s notice said, “it is desired 
to have in this case a fairly concrete and 
definite idea as to just what questions are 
to be tried out. Moreover, it will be im- 
practicable to keep the hearing within 
bounds or give the parties fair opportunity 
to seek and oppose relief or dispose of the 
case within a reasonable time if the parties 
are permitted to continually and indefi- 
nitely raise new issues. Therefore, all par- 
ties, carriers and shippers alike, who have 
not already done so, if they are to take 
an active part in the case, should advise 
the commission, on or before August 25, 
1939, of what affirmative relief or permis- 
sive authority they expect to here seek, 
and the territory and type of transportation 
embraced thereby, making such other com- 
ments on the matter of procedure as they 
may desire. 

“It is believed that issues sought to be 
raised after that date should be considered 
only upon a special and timely showing of 
good cause, and that silence should be 
taken as an indication that parties are 
satisfied with the present adjustment. Af- 
ter the statements of the parties are re- 
ceived a conference may be held at which 
doubts and misunderstandings may be 
cleared up and a tentative line of procedure 
mapped out. Those desiring notice of this 
possible conference should advise the Com- 
mission accordingly on or before the above 
date.” 


Cut R. R. Lending 
to $350,000,000 


(Continued from page 193) 
express highways, and the acquisition in 
cooperation with the States-of rights-of- 
way and lands necessary or convenient for 
such purposes. Senator Barkley’s bill, as 
introduced, carried an allocation of $750,- 
000,000, but the committee slashed this fig- 
ure to $500,000,000. 

The bill provides that the maximum in- 
terest rate that shall be charged for any 
of the loans or charged any project under- 
taken shall not be more than the yield on 
the longest term Government security out- 
standing at the time that the loan is made. 
“A principle embodied in the bill,” says 
the report, “is to provide funds to bor- 
rowers at the approximate cost to the 
Government of obtaining such funds. It 
is regarded as an essential part of the pro- 
gram that the interest rates charged be 
low in order that a large number of proj- 
ects which would not be attempted if a 
high interest rate were charged can be 
undertaken.” 
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Construction 





ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SANTA FE.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to con- 
struct at the end of its Loving spur, 5.1 
miles northeast of its Loving, N. M., sta- 
tion, a 10-mile line extending in a general 
northeasterly direction. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—A__ contract 
amounting to approximately $50,000 has 
been awarded to the Nelson River Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
for laying 43,250 ft. of pipe from a gravel- 
packed well to a tank at Nokomis, Sask. 


CANADIAN PactFic.—A contract has re- 
cently been awarded the Grenville Crushed 
Rock Company, Montreal, for the com- 
pletion of rock ballasting the main line be- 
tween Winnipeg, Man., and Fort William, 
Ont. This work, combined with bank- 
widening work and raising sags in the 
grade, will require an estimated expendi- 


ture of $960,000. 


Cuicaco & ItttNo1s MipLAnp.—A con- 
tract has been awarded the Evans Con- 
struction Company, Springfield, IIll., for 
the construction of a fireproof local store- 
house at Springfield. The building will be 
of concrete, brick and steel construction, 
equipped with steel shelving and bins, and 
will cost approximately $40,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFric.—A 
contract for the removal of 51 miles of the 
Rock Island’s Leavenworth line between 
Cameron Junction, Mo., and Beverly, has 
been awarded to Zay Gardner, McAlester, 
Okla. A portion of this line from Beverly 
to Stillings Junction, Mo., has been sold 
to the Chicago Great Western and a con- 
tract for the removal of the remaining 13 
miles of this line between Altamont, Mo., 
and Cameron Junction will be awarded at 
a later date. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 
This road is reinforcing eleven bridges 
and rebuilding one bridge, with company 
forces on its line between Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa and Manly, to increase the rating of 
the bridges in this territory from Coopers 
E-42 to E-65. The cost of the reinforcing 
work will be approximately $57,000. The 
rebuilt bridge, which will consist of three 
60-ft. deck plate girder spans with an open 
deck on reinforced concrete piers and 
abutments supported on steel bearing piles, 
‘ will cost about $28,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PAciIFIc.— 
This company has awarded several con- 
tracts for work in connection with the 
construction of new fruit terminal facili- 
ties at Minneapolis, Minn. The program 
calls for the conversion of the present fruit 
house into an l.c.l. freight house and the 
construction of a 130-ft. by 540-ft. one- 
story addition to the present two-story 45- 
ft. by 540-ft. freight house to make a large 
new fruit warehouse with a capacity of 36 
refrigerator cars. The new addition will 
have a steel frame resting on reinforced 
concrete foundations with spread footings, 
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ferro-clad sheathing walls and an insulated 
roof. The total cost of the improvement 
with equipment will be about $310,000. A 
contract for the conversion of the old fruit 
house into a freight house has been award- 
ed to R. C. Elvin Co., Minneapolis, and 
for the plumbing, heating and wiring in 
connection with this work to Harris 
Brothers Plumbing Co., Minneapolis. A 
contract for the steel for the new fruit 
terminal has been awarded to the Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, and 
for the erection of the steel to the Minne- 
apolis-Moline Power and Implement Com- 
pany, Minneapolis. . 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A 
contract amounting to approximately $45,- 
000 has been awarded the Kansas City 
Bridge Company, Kansas City, Mo., for 
foundation work on the Canadian River 
bridge near Bridgeport, Okla. The foun- 
dation work will consist of the construc- 
tion of one reinformed concrete pier on a 
pneumatic caisson foundation and three 
steel pile piers. The bridge will be 
lengthened by moving the three girder 
spans west and the addition of a 250-ft. 
through-pin-connected truss at the east 
end. 


Kansas City TERMINAL.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended to December 31, the time 
within which this company may complete 
the construction of a line of railroad in 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Lone Istanp.—Bids will be received at 
the office of the chief engineer, Room 361, 
Pennsylvania station, New York, August 
8, for the elimination of grade crossings 
at Aqueduct, Long Island, New York, to 
cost about $1,350,000. 


MIcuIGAN CENTRAL—M. J. Meacher, 
Bay City, Mich., was the low bidder, with 
a bid of approximately $408,000, for the 
construction of a combination grade sepa- 
ration structure and bridge over the 
Saginaw river at Saginaw, Mich. 
new highway bridge will consist of one 
35-ft., one 55-ft., and nine 40-ft. rolled 
beam spans, one 120-ft. deck plate girder 
span and three 85-ft. deck plate girder 
spans. The substructure will consist of 
reinforced concrete piers and abutments 
supported on foundation piling. The 
bridge deck will provide a clear roadway 
42 ft. wide and two sidewalks six ft. wide. 


Pittssurc & SHAWwMmuUT.—Construction 
of an industrial spur at Eddyville, Pa., 
comprising 3.89 miles, together with .67 
miles in other sidings, will be carried 
through by this road at a probable cost 
of $155,000. 


Union Pactric and Paciric Fruit Ex- 
PRESS.—The Pacific Fruit Express is build- 
ing a new icing plant with an icing dock 
3,168 ft. long in the Union Pacific yards 
in Kansas City, Kan., which will cost $100,- 
000 and the Union Pacific, in connection 
with this work, will’ spend $250,000 for 
improvements, including the installation of 
a 125-ton ‘track scale, which will weigh 
cars while in motion, the installation of 
1,500 ft. of concrete sewer and track re- 
arrangements to serve the new icing dock. 


The - 
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E. F. Hobbins has been elected vice- 
president of the White Motor Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in charge of its eastern 
region, with headquarters at New York. 


Thomas V. Brooke, for several years 
a: research engineer with the Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
made sales engineer at its Chicago office, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, on June 12. 
Mr. Brooke is a graduate of the Virginia 
Military Institute. 


Charles H. Morse, III, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Beloit, Wis., works 
of the Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
has resigned to assume active management 
of Inland Utilities Company, Kansas City, 
Kan., a subsidiary of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Company, of which he is president. 


C. D. Marshall, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the board of trustees of 
Koppers United Company, resigned July 
24. To succeed Mr. Marshall as chair- 
man, the executive committee has elected 
J. T. Tierney. Mr. Tierney also con- 
tinues as president and Mr. Marshall re- 
tains his membership on the board. Mr. 
Tierney will also be chairman of the board 
of Koppers Company, resigning his posi- 
tion as president of this principal operat- 
ing unit of the Koppers organization. He 
will be succeeded as president of Koppers 
Company by J. P. Williams, Jr., who 
for some years has been vice-president of 
Koppers United Company and president of 
The Koppers Coal Company. Mr. Wil- 
liams will serve also as executive vice- 
president of Koppers United Company. 


The Link-Belt Company, Chicago, 
has recently organized the Link-Belt 
Speeder Corporation, a_ wholly-owned 
but independently-operated subsidiary, with 
headquarters at 301 West Pershing road, 
Chicago, for the manufacture and sale of 
power-operated excavating and materials- 
handling shovels, draglines and cranes, in- 
cluding a line of track-type - locomotive 
cranes.. This organization follows closely 
a consolidation of the Speeder Machinery 
Corporation, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and the 
Shovel division of the Link-Belt Company, 
several months ago. These units now be- 
come the Link-Belt Speeder Corporation. 
The following officers have been elected 
for the company: Alfred Kauffmann, 
chairman of the board; T. M. Deal, presi- 
dent; Walter Baker, vice-president; W. 
C. Carter, vice-president ; H. E. Kellogg, 
treasurer; G. H. Olson, secretary; O. A 
Prather, assistant secretary; H. E. Kel- 
logg, assistant secretary; and F. V. Mac- 
Arthur, assistant treasurer. 


OBITUARY 


Carl Mosier, vice-president of the 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., with 
headquarters at Chicago, died suddenly in 
that city of a heart attack on July 17. 


William R. Bush, sales representative 
in the eastern region of the transportation 
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THERE IS A LONG STORY 
.»- behind LIMA’S reputation 


A ... Lima’s earned reputation for well-built power 

is based upon the special machinery and manu- 
: facturing methods employed at Lima. These 
: methods and machinery were installed for the 
: purpose of building “low maintenance” locomo- 


tives. oeee 


: Typical of this is the boiler jig. Here, perfect 
Z alignment between boiler shell and back end is 
. assured. It is through such methods as this that 
2 Lima has earned its enviable reputation as a 
4 builder of low-maintenance steam power. 
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department of Johns-Manville Sales 
Corporation, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., died at the Lee Memorial 
Hospital in Norfolk, Va., July 25, after 
a brief illness. Mr. Bush was born in 
Knoxville, Tenn., in 1892 and entered serv- 
ice with Johns-Manville in 1921, having 
previously been associated with the South- 
ern for a number of years. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


OakitE Propucts.— Oakite Products, 
Inc., 22 Thames street, New York, has 
issued a 48-page, thirtieth anniversary 
booklet portraying. production cleaning and 
its related operations in numerous fields, in- 
cluding the railroad industry. 


“NicKEL ALLoys IN RatLway EQuIpP- 
MENT.”—The International Nickel Com- 


pany, Inc., 67 Wall street, New York, has .* 


issued a 12-page illustrated booklet descrip- 
tive of the properties of nickel steels and 
other alloys of nickel used in the con- 
struction of steam locomotives, freight and 
passenger cars, and lightweight trains. 


Wootery TiE Cutter.—The Woolery 
Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
published a 12-page pamphlet describing 
the operation and economy of the Woolery 
Tie Cutter in tie renewal work. The 
pamphlet compares the older methods of 
inserting ties with the method using the 
tie cutter, comparative cost figures are 
given for the two methods and other ad- 
vantages with the use of the tie cutter are 
emphasized. Numerous photographs and 
drawings are used to illustrate the pamph- 
let which is printed attractively in color. 


Zinc Dust Patnts.—The New Jersey 
Zinc Company, New York, has published 
a 38-page booklet which is essentially a 
treatise on the properties and applications 
of zinc dust paints. Such properties of 
these paints as their rust inhibitiveness, 
distensibility, hiding power and spreading 
rates and ease of application are treated 
in detail in separate chapters. The ad- 
vantages of zinc dust paints for applica- 
tion to galvanized iron and sheet zinc, 
iron and steel surfaces, stacks and other 
hot surfaces, and as primers for aluminum 
paints and other types of finishing paints 
are also discussed in detail. The booklet 
is liberally illustrated with photographs, 
some of which show applications of zinc 
dust paints in railroad service. 


DeVitBiss Hose.—An illustrated 24-page 
catalog has been published by the DeVil- 
biss Company, Toledo, Ohio, containing 
full information on the complete line of 
various types of hose manufactured by 
this company. The catalog describes the 
development of DeVilbiss hose from the 
baled crude rubber through the factory and 
testing laboratory to its final finished 
forms. Each special type of hose, includ- 
ing those for spray-painting, handling air 
and fluids, welding and pneumatic tool 
hose, brake hose with solvent-resisting lin- 
ing, service station, air, water and gaso- 
line hose, is described and illustrated. Full 
specifications are listed with each type of 
hose illustrated, as well as much valuable 
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information to aid in the selection of the 
right hose for the job. The complete line 
of hose connections, valves, couplings and 
adapters manufactured by this company is 
also included. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue CuHicaco, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL 
& Paciric plans to purchase a 600-hp. 
Diesel-electric switching locomotive. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPOR- 
TATION CORPORATION has been granted au- 
thority by the Interstate:-Commerce Com- 
mission to construct for experimental serv- 
ice in the transportation of caustic soda 
solution 50 tank-cars fabricated by the 
fusion-welding process. 


TRON AND STEEL 


THE Erte has ordered 4,047 tons of 131- 
Ib. and 112-lb. rails, placing 3,251 tons with 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation and 
796 tons with the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. This is the second purchase of rails 
by the Erie this year, the previous purchase 
of 15,167 tons being announced in the 
Railway Age of April 22. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Separate sealed bids 
will be received by the Pennsylvania, at 
the office of E. J. Lamneck, purchasing 
agent, 15 No. 32nd street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., until 12 noon (es.t.) August 2, for 
the furnishing of track materials for the 
elimination of grade crossings at Wood- 
bridge, N. J., under P. W. A. project No. 
N. J. 1097-F. These materials include 355 
tons of rail, 3 frogs and 3 switches. 


SIGNALING 


SALT Lake City & Utan.—Sealed bids 
will be received in the office of Helen B. 
Keating, purchasing agent of this road, 
Terminal building, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
until 12 o’clock noon (mountain standard 
time) August 7, for furnishing the neces- 
sary material for four railroad grade cross- 
ing protective devices (flashing or protect- 
ing signals) to be installed under the 
federal grade crossing program in the State 
of Utah. 


Tue LoutsvittE & NASHVILLE has placed 
an order with the Union-Switch & Signal 
Co., covering the necessary materials for 
the remote control of the K. & A. cross- 
ing interlocking from the Knoxville, Tenn., 
passenger station involving five dual con- 
trol low voltage electric switch layouts and 
four T-2 signal mechanisms, with necessary 
relays, rectifiers, transformers, etc. Instal- 
lation will be made by the railroad com- 
pany’s construction forces. 
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ALABAMA & WESTERN FLoripA.—Re- 
ceiver’s Certificates —Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed, at this company’s request, its ap- 
plication for authority to issue $13,861 of 
receiver's certificates. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE—Abaii- 
donment.—This company has asked per- 
mission from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a line extending 
9.9 miles in a general westerly direction 
from Marland, Okla. 


Cuicaco & EAstTerN ILLINoIts.—Reor- 
ganization—The petition of Louis B. 
Wehle, as counsel for the protective com- 
mittee for holders of this company’s gen- 
eral mortgage bonds, for a rehearing ir 
the pending reorganization case has beer 
denied by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission because of the lack of new evi- 
dence of an essential character which could 
be introduced. 


Cuicaco, BurLInNcTON & QUINCY. — 
Abandonment.—This company has asked 
authority from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon a line extending 
from Greeley Center, Nebr., to Ericson, 
17.4 miles. 


Cuicaco, BuRLINGTON & QuINcy.—Ac- 
quisition and Control of the Quincy, Oma- 
ha & Kansas City—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized (1) the abandonment by the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City of a part of its line 
of railroad extending from Milan, Mo., to 
North Kansas City, including a stub line 
at Trenton, Mo., a total of 139.5 miles, and 
the abandonment of operation under track- 
age rights over the tracks of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy between North Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 2.2 miles, 
and (2) the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
to acquire the remaining portion of the 
quincy, Omaha & Kansas City between 
West Quincy, Mo., and Milan, 102.9 miles, 
together with 1.9 miles of Quincy tracks 
in North Kansas City, Mo. 

Division 4’s decision states that as a re- 
sult of the abandonment, some 50 employ- 
ees of the Quincy will lose their jobs. De- 
spite the fact that the railroad labor or- 
ganizations asked the commission to im- 
pose labor-protection conditions, Division 
4 did not see fit to attach any such condi- 
tion on its decision, holding that it did not 
have in abandonment cases the power in 
that connection which it has assumed in 
recent acquisition cases. Commissioner 
Porter concurred generally in the report, 
but went on to say that he did so on that 
portion dealing with the employees solely 
out of deference to the decision of the en- 
tire commission in the case of the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad Company Track- 
age, 207 I. C. C. 315, a case where the 
commission held that it did not have power 
to impose conditions in matters involving 
the disposition of labor. Commissioner 
Porter went om to say that “Personally, 
I am unable to bring myself to believe 
that we do not have power under section 
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Canadian Pacific Train in the Fraser River Canyon, B. C. 









There is real travel comfort 
.--in Booster-handled trains 


Luxurious appointments do not provide all 
the needs for passenger comfort. » » » 
Smooth handling over the road is even more 
important — rough, jerky starting spoils every 


other travel luxury. » » » For smooth, quick 










handling, the extra power of The Locomotive 
Booster is a necessity. It avoids the jars and 
jerks which irritate. » » » By eliminating dis- 


comfort in starting, the Booster enhances and 


capitalizes all other improvements. 
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4 paragraph 20, to attach a reasonable con- 
dition for the protection of the employees 
involved in this abandonment.” 


Fort SmitH & VAN Buren.—Acquist- 
tion—This company has asked authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to acquire such portion of the railroad 
formerly owned by the Fort Smith & 
Western as lies between Coal Creek, Okla., 
and mile post 41 near McCurtain, 20.9 


miles. 


Missourr Pactiric.— Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has requested 
authority from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to assume liability for $2,980,- 
000 of 2%4 per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, maturing in equal annual install- 
ments of $298,000 on September 1 in each 
of the years from 1940 to 1949. 


Missourr SouTHERN.—Abandonment. — 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon a portion of its so-called Cur- 
rent River branch extending from Himont, 
Mo., to Brushy, five miles. 


New York, New Haven & HartForpD.— 
Valuation Study of Boston & Providence.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has refused to make a study 
designed to show the value of the Boston 
& Providence to the New Haven system, 
either for consolidation with the system or 
for rental or sale. The request was made 
by the trustees of the B. & P. However, 
the commission directed its Bureau of 
Valuation to prepare factual data with 
reference to the property, earnings, and 
corporate organization of the B. & P. 


Rapip City, Brack Hitts & WESTERN. 
—Financial Readjustment.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted this company authority, in further- 
ance of a proposed financial readjustment, 
(1) to modify $274,000 of outstanding first 
mortgage bonds, pursuant to the provisions 
of an extension agreement dated May 1, 
1939, between this company and the owners 
and holders of all these bonds, by extend- 
ing the maturity date for 30 years from 
May 1, 1939, and by reducing the interest 
rate for the extended period from five to 
3% per cent; and (2) To issue capital 
stock, pursuant to a contract and agree- 
ment dated May 3, 1939, between this com- 
pany and the holders of certain securities, 
in the total amount of $397,871, consist- 
ing of 3,978 71/100 shares of a par value 
of $100 a share, and necessary fractional 
scrip, of which $109,800 is to be class-A 
first-preferred, to be exchanged for unpaid 
interest coupons on first mortgage bonds 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis, $205,765 is to 
be class B second-preferred stock, to be 
exchanged for presently outstanding pre- 
ferred stock on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
and $82,306 is to be common stock to be 
issued to holders of presently outstanding 
preferred stock on the basis of one share 
of common for each 2% shares of pre- 


ferred, in exchange for the cancellation of © 


the right to dividends accumulated and un- 
paid on such stock. 


SEABOARD Arr LiINne.—Abandonment. — 
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This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a branch line known as the “Oats 
Spur”, extending 1.4 miles from a point 
three miles south of Lydia, S. C. 


SEABOARD Arr Line.—Extension of 
Operations.—This company would be per- 
mitted to resume operation over that por- 
tion of its so-called St. Marks branch 
extending from the Smith-Vereen connec- 
tion track between mileposts 817.5. and 
818 to the end of the branch at St. Marks, 
Fla., 2.7 miles, if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts a recommended order 
of its examiner, Jerome K. Lyle. 


SouTHERN.—Virginia & Southwestern 


Abandonment.—This road and the V. & S. 
have applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority respectively, to 
abandon operation and to abandon the lat- 
ter’s 12-mile line from a point near Bris- 
tol, Tenn., to Bluff City. 


SOUTHERN - CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA - AT- 
LANTA & WEstT Point.—Bonds of the At- 
lanta Terminal.—The Atlanta Terminal has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $1,- 
600,000 of first mortgage, series A, four 
per cent bonds, maturing August 1, 1969. 
At the same time, Division 4 has author- 
ized the Southern, the Central of Georgia, 
and the Atlanta & West Point to assume 
liability jointly and severally, as guar- 
antors, for the payment of the bonds. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to sell $7,575,000 234 per cent 
15-year of equipment trust certificates, 
series P, the proceeds to be used to finance 
in part the acquisition of equipment to 
cost about $9,468,750. Competitive bids 
were received and it is proposed to sell 
the certificates to a banking group headed 
by the First Boston Corporation at 101.41 
per cent of par and accrued dividends. The 
certificates will mature $505,000 on Au- 
gust 1 of each year from 1940 to 1954. 


SOUTHERN — WINSTON - SALEM SouTH- 
BOUND—NorFo_K & WeEsTERN.—Bonds of 
the Winston-Salem Terminal.—The Win- 
ston-Salem Terminal has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue and sell $800,000 of first mortgage 
3% per cent bonds, dated September 1, 
1939, and due September 1, 1970. The 
Southern, the Winston-Salem Southbound, 
and the Norfolk & Western have asked the 
commission for authority to assume liabil- 
ity for the payment of the principal and 
interest of the bonds. 


WaBasH. — Abandonment.— This _ road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
15.37-mile line between Salisbury, Mo., and 
Glasgow. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
July 25 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- ~ 
sentative railway stocks.. 30.38 30.38 30.18 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 60.34 59.67 61.96 
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Railway 
Oificers 





EXECUTIVE 


R. L. Stearns, Sr., president of the 
Kentucky & Tennessee, has been elected 
chairman of the board, J. E. Butler, vice- 
president and general manager has been 
elected president and general manager and 
R. L. Stearns, Jr., treasurer, has been 
elected ‘ vice-president. The headquarters 
of these officers remain at Stearns, Ky. 


Howard M. Biscoe, vice-president of 
the Boston & Albany, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., will retire on July 31, 
after 44 years of continuous service. Ef- 
fective August 1,. the jurisdiction of D. B. 
Fleming, vice-president of the New York 
Central, lines Buffalo and East, with head- 
quarters at New York, will be extended 
to include the Boston & Albany. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. J. Nelson, attorney for the Mis- 
souri district of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, with headquarters at St. Joseph, 
Mo., has retired and the Missouri law dis- 
trict has been combined with the Eastern 
district, under the jurisdiction of S. F. 
Blanc, attorney at Chicago. 


R. W. Henderson, purchasing agent 
of the Kentucky & Tennessee, has been 
promoted to treasurer, with headquarters 
as before at Stearns, Ky., succeeding R. 
L. Stearns, Jr., whose election as vice- 
president is announced elsewhere in these 
columns. 


OPERATING 


A. J. May has been appointed assistant 
superintendent on the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Gadsden, Ala., a newly-created 
position. 


J. L. Truden, general superintendent of 
the Boston & Albany, with headquarters 
at Boston, Mass., has been appointed gen- 
eral manager, with the same _ headquar- 
ters, effective August 1. 


Ralph Richardt, agent on the Southern 
at Belleville, Ill., has been promoted to 
terminal trainmaster at East St. Louis, IIl., 
succeeding John Fritz, who has retired 
because of ill health. 


A. G. Gebhard, master mechanic on the 
Illinois Central at McComb, Miss., has 
been appointed trainmaster at Jackson, 
Miss., with jurisdiction over the Gulf & 
Ship Island (part of the Illinois Central 
system), succeeding to a portion of the 
duties of L. F. Powell, who continues as 
trainmaster at Jackson, with jurisdiction 
over the Canton district from Jackson to 
Canton, Miss., and the Yazoo district. 


G. R. Branch, acting superintendent on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
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Panhandle division, with headquarters at 
Dalhart, Texas, succeeding C. G. Adams, 
who has been transferred to the Arkansas 
division, with headquarters at Little Rock, 
Ark. Mr. Adams relieves H. T. Livings- 
ton, whose promotion to engineer of 
bridges with headquarters at Chicago, is 
announced elsewhere in these columns. 


Walter O. Teufel, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Indianapolis division 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 





Walter O. Teufel 


Indianapolis, Ind., was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 8, was born at Mil- 
ton, Pa., on July 30, 1897, and attended 
Pennsylvania State College. He entered 
railway service on April 10, 1916, as an 
apprentice in the mechanical department 
of the Pennsylvania. On October 1, 1922, 
he was appointed motive power inspector 
and on February 15, 1926, he was promoted 
to assistant master mechanic at Wilming- 
ton, Del. Mr. Teufel was transferred to 
Altoona, Pa., on March 1, 1930, and on 
January 1, 1931, he was promoted to mas- 
ter mechanic at New Castle, Pa. On May 
1, 1932, he was appointed assistant master 
mechanic at New York and on November 
1, 1933, he was advanced to master me- 
chanic at Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Teufel was 
later transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Columbus, Ohio, being located at the lat- 
ter point at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 


George H. Warfel, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Kansas division 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 15, was born at La- 
doga, Ind., on March 28, 1884, and entered 
railway service on August 15, 1901, as a 
laborer in the signal department of the 
Union Pacific. He later became succes- 
sively a batteryman, repairman and a main- 
tainer. He resigned in August, 1904, to 
take charge of the electric light plant in 
Ladoga, and the following year he went 
with the Hall Signal Company, Chicago, 
as a gang foreman. On January 10, 1906, 
he returned to the Union Pacific as a sig- 
nal maintainer at Point of Rocks, Wyo., 
and in June, 1907, he was promoted to dis- 
trict signal foreman at Laramie, Wyo. 


Mr. Warfel was appointed assistant road- 
master at Kearney, Neb., in March, 1910, 
and was promoted to roadmaster at that 
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point in 1912. In May, 1926, he was pro- 
moted to general roadmaster, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., and in No- 
vember of that year he was transferred to 
Omaha, Neb. On January 1, 1927, he was 
promoted to assistant to general manager, 
in charge of safety, at Omaha, and in 
February, 1935, he was advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Nebraska di- 
vision, with headquarters at North Platte, 
Neb. Mr. Warfel was promoted to super- 
intendent of the Wyoming division, with 
headquarters at Cheyenne, Wyo., in Feb- 
ruary, 1937. He was later appointed as- 
sistant superintendent at North Platte, and 
on March 14, 1939, he was appointed act- 
ing superintendent at Kansas City, the 

sition he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


Forest P. Flesher, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Nebraska division of 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of July 15, was born at Hutchin- 
son, Kan., on September 4, 1885, and en- 
tered railway service on October 13, 1906, 
as a telegraph operator on the Union 
Pacific at Evanston, Wyo. In March, 1910, 
he was promoted to train dispatcher, later 
becoming successively chief dispatcher and 
trainmaster, serving in the latter capacity 


at various points, including North Platte,: 





Forest P. Flesher 


Neb., and Green River, Wyo. In October, 
1935, he was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent at Cheyenne, Wyo., and a few 
months later he was appointed trainmaster 
at that point. In March, 1939, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant superintendent at North 
Platte, Neb., the position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


TRAFFIC 


E. H. Bolton, freight traffic agent on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
at Augusta, Ga., has been promoted to 
general agent at that point, succeeding L. 
L. Davis, whose transfer to Louisville, 
Ky., was announced in the Railway Age 
of July 15. 


J. W. Hill, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed general traffic manager of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
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headquarters at Denver, Colo., succeeding 
George Williams, who has been ap- 
pointed special assistant to the trustees. 


George H. Rehm, whose promotion to 
general freight agent on the Colorado & 
Southern, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., was announced in the Railway Age 
of July 1, was born at Denver on January 
25, 1903; and entered railway service on 
June 26, 1922, as a stenographer on the 
Colorado & Southern at Denver. In April, 
1923, he was appointed advertising clerk 
and on March 15, 1928, he was made as- 
sistant freight rate clerk. Mr. Rehm was 
promoted to freight rate clerk on July 1, 
1928, and on June 1, 1929, he was advanced 
to chief of the divisions bureau. On Au- 
gust 1, 1935, he was promoted to assistant 
general freight agent at Denver, the posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 


O. M. Meyne, general freight agent on 
the Erie, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters, a newly-created position, and 
E. N. Hambly, assistant general freight 
agent at Cleveland, has been advanced to 
general freight agent at that point, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Meyne. Alfred Blauel, gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager with the same head- 
quarters, and E. C. Hallberg, assistant 
general freight agent at Chicago, has been 
advanced to general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters, relieving Mr. Blauel. 
C. E. Courter, chief of the tariff bureau 
at Cleveland, has been advanced to assist- 
ant general freight agent at that point. 
W. P. Van Iderstine, chief of division 
bureau, has been appointed chief of tariff 
bureau. J. H. Sisco, assistant to the 
general freight agent, has been appointed 
chief of division bureau. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


H. T. Livingston, superintendent of 
the Arkansas division of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Little Rock, Ark., has been promoted to 
engineer of bridges, with headquarters at 
Chicago, a newly created position. I. L. 
Simmons, bridge engineer, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, will continue in that ca- 
pacity in charge of design and contracts. 


A. G. Reese, roadmaster on the South- 
ern division of the Colorado & Southern, 
with headquarters at Trinidad, Colo., has 
been promoted to engineer maintenance of 
way of the Colorado & Southern, the Fort 
Worth & Denver City and the Wichita 
Valley, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., 
succeeding T. P. O’Neill, whose death 
on July 6 was announced in the Railway 
Age of July 15. 


Monroe A. Stainer, whose promotion 
to assistant chief engineer of the Colorado 
& Southern, the Fort Worth & Denver 
City and the Wichita Valley, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo., was announced 
in the Railway Age of July 1, was born 
at Hays, Kan.,.on April 9, 1883, after 
graduation from the University of Kansas 
in 1904, Mr. Stainer was employed by 
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various contractors and consulting en- 
gineers, chiefly in the vicinity of Kansas 
City, Mo., until June, 1911, when he was 
made chief engineer of construction of 
the Nashville-Gallatin Interurban Railway 
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at Nashville, Tenn. Upon the completion 
of this road he was made general superin- 
tendent and in 1914, he returned to Kansas 
City for further work with consulting en- 
gineers at that place. In October, 1915, 
he entered the service of the Panhandle & 
Santa Fe, in the valuation department at 
Amarillo, Tex., and in September, 1916, he 
was transferred to the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe at Galveston, Tex. Mr. Stainer 
was appointed roadmaster at Center, Tex., 
in July, 1917, and one year later he went with 
the Fort Worth & Denver City as assistant 
valuation engineer at Ft. Worth, Tex. In 
October, 1918, he was promoted to district 
engineer and in March, 1920, his title was 
changed to engineer of maintenance of way 
of the F. W. & D. C. and of the Wichita 
Valley. In October, 1932, his title was 
changed to engineer, with headquarters as 
before at Ft. Worth, Tex., the position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


A. D. Haley, assistant master mechanic 
on the Illinois Central at Markham Yard, 
Chicago, has been promoted to master me- 
chanic at McComb, Miss., succeeding A. 
G. Gebhard, whose appointment as train- 
master at Jackson, Miss., is announced 
elsewhere in these columns. 


OBITUARY 


W. E. Chambers, assistant general 
freight agent on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville at Louisville, Ky., died of a heart 
attack at his home in that city on July 16. 


George W. Nelson, auditor of freight 
overcharge claims of the Chicago & North 
Western at Chicago, died of a heart at- 
tack at his home in that city on July 23. 


William D. Lenderking, safety repre- 
sentative of the Baltimore & Ohio system, 
died on July 25 in Maryland General Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, Md., in his 67th year. 


P. D. Fitzpatrick, general manager of 
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the Grand Trunk Western, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit, Mich., died in that city on 
July 25, following a brief illness. A photo- 
graph and an account of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
career were published on page 935 of the 
Railway Age of December 24, 1938, fol- 
lowing his promotion to general manager. 


Henry H. Brown, who retired in Jan- 
uary, 1926, as division superintendent on 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at Fort Scott, Kan., and whose 
death on July 11, was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 15, was born on April 
29, 1862, and entered railway service in 
1879 as a messenger on the St. Louis & 
Cairo (now the Mobile & Ohio). In Feb- 
ruary, 1880, he became a telegraph opera- 
tor at St. Louis, Mo., and in March, 1881, 
he was promoted to train dispatcher. In 
February, 1883, he went with the St. Louis 
Coal Road (now part of the Illinois Cen- 
tral), as trainmaster at Pinckneyville, IIl., 
and in June, 1886, he returned to the Mo- 
bile & Ohio as chief dispatcher at 
Murphysboro, IIl., three years later being 
promoted to trainmaster. Mr. Brown be- 
came master of transportation on the St. 
Louis, Alton & Terre Haute (now part of 
the Illinois Central), in October, 1891, and 
two years later he went with the St. Louis- 
San Francisco as train dispatcher at Neo- 
desha, Kan., later being promoted to chief 
dispatcher at that point. In November, 
1898, he was advanced to trainmaster at 
Monett, Mo., later being transferred to 
Springfield, Mo. In February, 1904, Mr. 
Brown was promoted to division superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Neodesha, 
and he was subsequently transferred to 
Fort Smith, Ark., and Fort Scott. being 
located at the latter point at the time of 
his retirement. 


James Alexander Somerville, vice- 
president in charge of operation of the 
Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex, whose death on July 7 was 
noted in the Railway Age of July 15, was 
born at Carthage, Ill, on November 25, 
1867. He entered railway service in No- 
vember, 1887, in the local freight office of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Keo- 
kuk, Ia. In 1897, he was promoted to gen- 
eral agent at Hannibal, Mo., and two years 
later he was appointed local freight agent 
at St. Louis, Mo. In 1900, he was ad- 
vanced to contracting freight agent at St. 
Joseph, Mo., and in 1902, he was appointed 
chief clerk to the general freight agent at 
St. Louis. Mr. Somerville was promoted 
the following year to general agent at 
Keokuk, and in 1905, he was advanced to 
superintendent of terminals at St. Louis. 
In 1908, he went with the Missouri Pa- 
cific as division superintendent at Kansas 
City, Mo. He was promoted to superin- 
tendent of transportation in February, 
1913, and held this position until January, 
1917, when he was promoted to general 
superintendent of transportation. Frem 
March to December, 1917, Mr. Somerville 
served on the Commission on Car Service 
of the American Railway Association at 
Washington, D. C. In January, 1918, he 
was appointed assistant manager of the 
Car Service division and held this posi- 
tion until January, 1919, when he returned 
to the Missouri Pacific as general super- 
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intendent of transportation at St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Somerville was promoted to gen- 
eral manager under the United States Rail- 
road Administration in April, 1919, his 
jurisdiction extending over the Missouri 
Pacific; the Texas & Pacific; the Gulf, 
Texas & Western; the Ft. Worth Belt; 
the Denison & Pacific Suburban; and the 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells & North- 
western. On March 1, 1920, Mr. Somer- 
ville was appointed general manager of 
the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Dallas, Tex., and in May, 1924, he was 
elected vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion, with the same headquarters, the posi- 
tion he held until his death. 


Charles Weedon Cochran, at one 
time engineer maintenance of way of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
whose death on May 26 was noted in the 
Railway Age of July 22, was born in Win- 
chester, Va., December 4, 1876, and was 
graduated from the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute in 1898, with the B. S. degree in 
civil engineering. 

Mr. Cochran was appointed a lieutenant, 
Infantry, U. S. <A., and served in Cuba in 
the Spanish-American War. In June, 1899, 
he went with the C. C. C. & St. L. asa 
rodman, advancing in 1901 to locating en- 
gineer; 1902, resident engineer; 1907, as- 
sistant engineer maintenance of way, 
Cleveland division; 1909, supervisor, First 
district. He was then made assistant en- 
gineer maintenance of way, and in April, 
1912, was appointed engineer maintenance 
of way of the Michigan division at Wabash, 
Ind. Later he held the same position at 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., and Galion, Ohio, leaving 
the railway service in 1917 to enter the 
U. S. A. service as a captain in the office 
of the Chief of Engineers. In 1918 he 
was assigned to the 32nd Engineers and 
assisted in organizing that regiment, which 
was a special railway and bridge unit. He 
was ordered to France, where he was 
placed in charge of work on lines of com- 
munication and a number of construction 
projects. He was gassed in July, 1918. In 
the following September he was promoted 
to the rank of Major of Engineers and 
was ordered back to the United States to 
assist in organizing régiments for overseas 
service. At the close of the war he was 
assigned to the Second Engineers, and in 
1919 was appointed assistant professor of 
military science and tactics at Northwest- 
ern University; he later functioned in the 
same capacity at the University of Ala- 
bama. During his army service, among 
other assignments, he was acting com- 
manding officer and acting division engi- 
neer at Camp Gordon, Ga. He also was 
associated with the United States Railroad 
Administration as assistant engineer, and 
as a highway expert for the U. S. Veter- 
ans Bureau. He left the latter position 
in 1924 to become examiner in charge of 
the Bureau of Valuation, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for the eastern terri- 
tory, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., remaining in the service of the Com- 
mission until his death. In 1923 he was 
made lieutenant colonel, Corps of [‘ngi- 
neers R., and when he passed away was 
connected with the Third Corps Area C. 
O., 1308 Service Unit, Baltimore, Md. 











